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CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


] RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Five, and will close on Saturday, the 11th. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


XHIBIT 107 IN OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royar Cuar- 
TER.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T, ROBERTS, Sec. 





QOcrery OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
h COLOURS. THE FIFTY-SEVENTIT ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is Now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, (Close to the National Gallery,) from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittance Is. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ME. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, with 

Mr. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely New and 
Original ENTERTAINMENT, OUR CARD BASKET, 
and THE TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS, every Evening 
(except Saturday) at Eight — Thursday and Saturday 
Afternoons at Three—at the ROYAL GALLERY OF IL- 
LUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 
2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall Chairs, 5s.; can be secured at the 
Gallery in advance, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 
201, Regent Street. 








TO BOTANISTS. 


Azeric PLANTS. Sets are Ready for 
& = Disposal. The specimens are good, well preserved, 
named by high authority, localized, and with much addi- 
tional information. Early application will oblige, as the 
sale is entirely in the hands of FREDERICK Y. BROCAS, 
Botanist, dealer in Specimens, Books, Engravings, and 
Apparatus, 25, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

*,* F. Y. B. can offer a good British Herbarium at a very 
low price, and has always on hand British and Exotic 
Specimens in sets for supplying desiderata. 





WE NEW GLASS MOSAIC 

FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIERES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready. Well adapted for presents. Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. Srevens, Glass 
Mosaic Works, 56, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
London. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN ond LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers bf the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


OCK STITCH” SEWING MaA- 
CHINES, manufactured by the “ Wheeler and Wil- 
son” Manufacturing Company.—Oflice and Sale Rooms, 
462, Oxford Street, London.—Recommended for their sim- 
plicit y, fine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed, 
beauty, and durability of the work performed. They have 
been in use sufliciently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
ties, and give entire satisfaction. ‘They are the favourite 
machine for domestic purposes, and are both suitable and 
profitable in the workshop. 





Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NiEW sErtes Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


J. G. has introduced his 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for fhe various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 


spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCXZMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





esting work in Monthly Parts—price ONE Switiinc. Each 


descriptive Letterpress. 


SOCIETY FOR- PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 


Illustrated by Twelve Engravings on Steel, Two Maps, and 
about One Hundred Woodcuts. The Publisher has the 
pleasure to announce that the authors of this justly popular 
Work have carefully revised it, so as to acquaint the Tourist 
with all the new Routes and other advantages which recent 
improvements have introduced in the several districts sur- 
rounding, or which lead to, the Killarney Lakes: explaining 
the several changes which have taken place, and the addi- 
tional inducements that are held out to visit the most 
beautiful and interesting portion of the British dominions, 
Price Ss. cloth gilt. 


characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An iin- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Spe- 





E-ISSUE OF THE FLOWERING 

) PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, by ANNE PRATT. 
Medium 8vo. 

It has been decided to issue the above valuable and inter- 


part will contain Five Coloured Plates and Sixteen pages of 


The First Part published on the Ist of May. 


LEDGE.—Drpostrorigs: 77, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; 4, Royal Exehange; 16, Hanover 
Street, Hanover Square; and by all Booksellers. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. 





By Mr. and Mrs, 8S. C. HALL. 


London: James S, Vintvr, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





\ JHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 


cimen Book of Types, and information for authors, will be 
sent on application, by 


Ricuarp Bakrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





MONEY UPON MORTGAGE 
i 


or otherwise. £183,000 at a reasonable rate of interest 
in different sums for a term of years to be agreed upon. 
Also some smaller sums upon approved personal securities, 
Farming Stock, Post Obit Bonds, Bills of Sale, Deposit of 
Deeds, Machinery, or money advanced upon the personal se- 
curity of Noblemen, Clergy men, Gentlanen, Officers in the 
Army and Navy, or 1 tr Apply to Mr. 
Chanbers, Solicitor, Perey Chambers, Percy Street. Bedford 
Square, London. 


N.B.—None but Princip.ls or their Solicitors treated with, 











smendl 


Ancient and Modern Books by Eminent Authors in all Classes 
of Literature. 


qoutes and BARRETT will SELL 
BY AUCTION, at - Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
Wednesday next, May 8, and Two Following Days, a 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 


In Folio.—The Florence Gallery, on India paper, 4 vols., 
morocco; Cotman’s Architectural Remains in England, 2 
vols., half morocco; Carter’s Ancient Sculpture and Painting 
in England, half moroeco; Philips’s Large Atlas; Angas’s 
South Australia, half morocco; Richardson's Stadies from 
Old English Mansions, 4 vols., 2 copies half morocco; 
Haghe’s Sketches in Belgium and Germany, 3 vols.; King 
Munimenta, 4 vols.; Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vols., calf; D'Agin- 
court's History of Art, 3 vols. 

In Quarto.—Encyclopedia Britannica, seventh edition, 
complete in 24 vols., half russia; Burnet on Painting, the + 
parts; Scott's Bible, last edition, 6 vols., calf; Knight's Cy- 
clopadia of Biography, 6 vols., half morocco; Lindley and 
Paxton's Flower Garden, 3 vols.; Hutchinson's History and 
Antiquities of Durham, 3 vols., calf. 

In Octavo.—Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols.; 
Shaw's General Zoology, 24 vols., calf extra; Ancient and 
Modern British Draina, 8 vols., russia; Baskerville’s Con- 
greve, 3 vols., royal Svo, calf; Loudon’s Arboretum, 8 vols, ; 
Thornton's Gazetteer of India, 4 vols.; Universal History, 42 
vols,, calf; Bingham's Antiquities, 10 vols., calf; Colher s 
Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols., calf; Rawlinson’ 8 Herodotus, 
4 vols.; Pierce Egan's Boxiana, 5 "Yols. ; Scott's Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols. ; Another Edition, 23 vols.; Dickens's 
Household Words, 19 vols,; Lane's Arabian, 3 vols., royal 
8vo, moroceo; &e. Ke. 


Complete in Two Voluines, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By the Rev, JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines. 


London: James S, Virtus, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 








OTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUK- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System of 
‘Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s. 3d., can secure 
£100 at death; and should that event occur. in consequence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics.— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s. 114d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
medical attend and lici 10s, per week daring 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A corres- 
ponding additidnal amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured. Agents Wanted. ‘Terms Liberal, Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Secretary. 











LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 





EARLY PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

Policies in existence on June 30th, 1861, will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1862; 80 
that persons who complete Assurances before 
June 30th, 1861, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only will have been 
paid. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
of any of the Society's Agents. or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIPFE, Actuary and Seeretary, 





HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of 
THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the 
year 1860 are now published, and may be had by a written 
or personal application to the Head Office, or to any of the 


Society s Agents. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


The Mutual ‘Life Assurance Society, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London, 
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18, Great Marcsonovcn Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JAVA; or, HOW TO MANAGE A 
COLONY ; showing a practical solution of the question 
now affecting British India. By J. W. B. MONEY, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., 21s. 

ESSAYS FROM THE ‘QUARTERLY.’ 

By JAMES HANNAY. 8vo. 14s., bound. 


“This volume is a very agreeable and valuable addition to 
our literature. As a writer, Mr. Hannay p 8 


| This day, Cheap Edition, 3s., 


| MHE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. By the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” With Illustra- 
tions by J. B. 
By the same Author, 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. | 6s. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. | 6s. 

THE LITTLE DUKE. 1s. 6d. 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





very 
remarkable merit indeed. He is eminently readable, he 
has a vast deal of shrewd common sense, and a bril- 
liancy of illustrative comparison quite unparalicled by any 
author of the present day. We could not point to anv series 
of articles, not even excepting those of Macaulay, which are 
easier reading.” — Spectator. 


MEMOIRS OF ROYAL LADIES. By 


EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols., with fine Portraits. 21s. 


“These entertaining volumes form as agreeable a coim- | 
bination of intelligence, skill, and information as can well be 


conceived.” —Jfessenger. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions. 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG | 


the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes from 
Senegal toGabooa. By T.J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Consul for Fernando Po, Syo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 
From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM, K-G_ 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 30s, j 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA-HORSES ; 
or, SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH- 
ERN SEAS. By JAMES LAMONT, Esq, F.G.5. 1 
vol., with Map and numerous Ilustrations. 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA: a NARRATIVE of TWENTY YEARS' EX- 
PERLENCE. By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S., 
F-R.G.S., of the London Missionary Society. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY; 


IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE IN THE ROMAN STATES 
AND SARDINIA. By Mrs. GRETTON; ds., bound 
and illustrated; forming the New Volume of Hurst 


and Briacketr’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP | 


EDITIONS. 

“Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the 
lot of strangers of becoming acquaiated with the imner life 
and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her work 
as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of opportune instruc- 
tion." —Times. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE- 
COACHMAN. By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated to 


HENRY VILLEBOIS, Esq., Master of the Norfolk 
Hounds. 3 vols. 


THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, 


EARL OF ARUNDEL, and of ANNE DACRES, | 


HIS WIFE. Edited from the Original MSS. By His 
Grace the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a FOX-HUNTER. 
Yd “SCRUTATOR.” 1 vol. Svo, with oe omer ag 


MARGARET THE MOTHERLESS. A 


POEM. By Mrs. PFEIFFER. 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 


Author of * ALICE WENTWORTH,” “THE LEES 
OF BLENDON HALL,” &c, 3 vols. 


NO CHURCH. By the Author of ‘High 
CHURCH.’ Third Edition. 3 vols. 

“ We advise all who have the opportunity to read this 
book. itis worth the study. It is a book to make us feel 
what may be accomplished by each and all of us who choose 
to set about it in a simple, earnest spirit; unprejudiced by 
sectarian or party feeling, only having a lively faith in 
God's mercy, and a fervent charity towards our fellow-men. 
As a love story, the book is interesting and well put to- 
gether." —Athenaum, 


ALL FOR THE BEST: A Story of 
QUIET LIFE. 3 vols. 


“There is both originality and talent in this novel."— 
Messenger. 


“The work of a lady of more than ordinary ability. The 
character of Mand is very charming.""—Spectator. 


ICE-BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 


3 vols. [Vert week. 





This day, Second Edition, 7s. 6d., 


( N LIBERTY. By Jomn Stuart Mitt. 


By the same Author, 
{ DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
| POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL, 


Two volumes, 8vo, 24s. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY 
| REFORM. Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d. 


\PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Fourth Edition. Two Voluines, 30s. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 
Two volumes. 25s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 











WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A,, 
Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 


ISCELLANIES. 


Volumes. 18s. 

| THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Third Edition, 
5s. . 

| HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Pre- 
face. 5s. 

| ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. 

Second Edition. 5s. 

| GOOD NEWS OF GOD: Sermons. Second 

| Edition. 6s. 

| TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


|SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper 
| Edition. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
Second Edition. Two Series. 5s. each. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 











Second Edition, Two 


| 





This day is published, 12mo, cloth boards, price 4s. 6d., 
LP ALONE IN CHRIST JESUS; or, 
| QUAKERISM ANALYZED. 
Dublin: Hopeers, Saurru, and Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Hamitton, ADAms, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





HE STRATFORD PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE.—With a view to solve a somewhat 
“vexed question,” this recently discovered picture has been 
brought to London, that its claims to regard may be pro- 
perly decided on. 

Special invitations will be issued to those most likely to 
feel interested in this portrait and its history; but as far as 
can be, there will be found every disposition to exhibit it to 
others who may desire the opportunity of examination, to 
which end, applications directed to Mr. S. Collins, No. 6, 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., will receive all 
possible attention. 





On the 1st of May, price One Shilling, 
slo PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


Second Series, No. 23. Containing the 
Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
CONTENTS, 

The Census—National and Pharmaceutical—The Alchemist 
again—On the Preparation of Smelling Salts—On the Pre- 
aration of Tincture of Actwa—Two Remarkable Indian 
‘ungi—Notes on Chinese Materia Medica—On the Colour- 
tests for Strychnia, and the Diagnosis of the Alkaloids—Re- 
sults of Physical and Chemical Investigations and Applica- 
tions in the Arts—On the Useful Plants of Paraguay—The 
Sponge Fishery of the Bahamas—The Kreuznach Waters— 
| Suspected Poisoning by Arsenic, &c., &c. 
! VOLUME L, Second Series, may be had in- boards, as well 
as the Eighteen preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Joun Cnuncuit1, New Burlington Street ; 
Macctacuian and Stewart, Edinburgh; and 
Faysry and Co., Dublin. 














Now Ready, Price 1s., the May Number of 


BB? i os R. 
A LONDON MAGAZINE FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY READERS. 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
CONTENTS. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon. A Story by the Editor. 
Chap. XI11.—Embarrassments of a rich young man, 
XIV.—Mrs. Armytage’s impulse. 
XV.—Quis custodiet ipsos custodes 
A Jovial Bishop. 
Broad Awake. 
The Real and the Conventional Nigger. 
For Better for Worse.—Chapters XVL, XVIL, XVIII, 
London Poems.—No. 5. Belgravia. 
Clouds. 





Daiehters of Exo (No, 2. Elizabeth Berkeleigh. 
ee pis} Margravine of Anspach, 
John’s Wife. 
On Quacks. 
In the Temple Gardens. 
Three Times, 
N.B.—Vol. 1. pp. 584, 5s. 6d., and Binding Cases, Is, ready, 


Office of “ PeatpLe Bar,” 122, Fleet Street, London, 





MRS. S. C. MALL'S NEW MAGAZINE. 
Now Ready, price One Shilling, No. 2 of 


THE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
. What the Rich are doing for the Poor: by Standish G, 
Grady. 

. Mary Williams: a Pastoral Story. 

. The Mystery of Water: by Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 

Can Wrong be Right? A Tale: by Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, 
Illustrated with Etching on Steel by Phiz. 

The Middle-Age Woman: by Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 

6. Twilight Dreams: by Adelaide A. Proctor. 

. ‘The Little Ones; by Thomas Hood, 

. A Night in the Catacombs; by Thomas Heaphy. 

9. Ralph the Bailiff: a Tale.—Part IL. 

10, British Diamonds: by Robert Hunt, F.R.S, 

ll, The Dove: A Paraphrase. 

12. Post Office Savings-Banks. 

13. Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Thrale. 

14. A Story for the Young: by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 


London; W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Ce a 
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In Monthly Volumes, neatly printed, on good paper, in large 
type, feap. 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards; or, in cloth 
gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d,, 

HE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY; A Col- 
lection of First-Class Copyright Works in every De. 
vartmenut of Literature; each Volume complete in itself, 

Now ready. 

1—THE FINEST GIRL IN BLOOMSBURY. By A, 

MAYHEW. 

2.—AFTERK OFFICE HOURS. By Epuunp Yarss. 

8.—CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES. By LasceLLes Wraxatt. 


London: For the Proprietors, W. Kent and Co.,, 
Paternoster Row. 





This day, uniform with the ‘ Illustrated Boy's Own Trea- 
sury,” price 5s., pp. 496, full of Engravings, 


HE ILLUSTRATED GIRL’S OWN 
TREASURY. This volume has been especially pre- 
pared for the improvement and entertainment of the female 
mind. It is athoroughly useful, amusing, and instructive 
volume, containing delightful moral Stories and charming 
Poems, interesting biographies of the Women of the Bible, 
suitable instructions in Fancy Needlework, Paper Model- 
ling, Flowers, and Stove Ornaments; a complete Book of 
Birds and Garden Favourites, Calisthenics, Music, Papers 
on the Senses, History of the Months, Pic-nies and Country 
Rambles; Flights upon Fans, Veils, Purses, and Feather 
Screens. Beyond all question this book is the most com- 
plete ever prepared for girls. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 








In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper. Now ready. 


G USTAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 
x DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 

1. TIGER SLAYER. 3, INDIAN CHIEF. 

2, GOLD SEEKERS. 4. TRAIL HUNTER, 

5. PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES, 
*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 

Notice.—GUSTAVE AIMARD was the adopted son of 
one of the most powerful Indian tribes, with whom he lived 
for more than fifteen years, in the heart of the prairies, 
sharing their dangers and their combats, and accompanying 
them everywhere, rifle in one hand and tomahawk in the 
other. In turn squatter, hunter, trapper, warrior, and miner, 
Gustave Aimard has traversed America from the highest 
peaks of the Cordilleras to the ocean shores, living from 
hand to mouth, happy for the day, careless of the morrow. 
Hence it is that Gustave Aimard only describes his own life. 
The Indians of whom he speaks he has known—the manners 
he depicts were his own. Most truly it is affirmed that Eng- 
lish literature does not afford a more interesting and instruc- 
tive series of books, for all classes and all ages, than Gus- 
tave Aimard’s Tales of Indian Life and Adventure. 


London; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Tunis second series of Dean Ramsay’s Reminis- 
cences is a worthy supplement of the first. The 
stories are not, indeed, uniformly new, nor are 
the good things imputed to Scotchmen invaria- 
bly Scotch. But with the amiable propensity 
of the North Briton to appropriate to his own 
countrymen as much as he possibly can of the 
floating wit, wisdom, and greatness of the 
world at large, we have been far too long ac- 
quainted to take exception toit now. Let that 
pass therefore ; and let it be freely understood 
that with this one peculiarity, drawback it can 
scarcely be called, the volume now before us 
is as delightful a collection of good things as 
we need desire to make acquaintance with. 
The Dean of Edinburgh discourses as be- 
comes a churchman upon the extraordinary 
licence of talk and manners which distin- 
guished good and even grave society in Scot- 
land during the eighteenth century. It cer- 
tainly seems, both according to tradition and 
literature, as if throughout Great Britain the | 
eighteenth century was more remarkable for 
recklessness in these matters than either the 
seventeenth or the nineteenth. If, however, | 
this impression be correct, the fact itself is not | 
difficult to explain. The eighteenth century | 
was pre-eminently a period of repose. It has | 
often been reproached as a period of moral | 
stagnation: we should rather say of natu- | 
ral, ay, and healthy, moral slumber. The 
great questions which had agitated men’s minds 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
been set at rest. The debateable land of reli- 
gious and political liberty had been finally 
conquered, and was now ploughed and sown, 
A holiday had been fairly earned for our over- | 
taxed moral energies. The prediction of 

Cranmer over the baptism of Queen Elizabeth 

was far more truly fulfilled in the reign of 

George II. : then, indeed, every man sat under 

his vine and his fig-tree, 


“and sung 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours.” 








There is always a kind of well-to-do air about | 
the eighteenth century ; a glistening upon its | 
countenance of corn and wine and oil. An | 
immense material prosperity flooded the whole | 
country with a rich summer sunshine. But | 
as far as moral earnestness was concerned, it 
was a dead calm. The Covenanters and Cava- 
liers between them had pretty well exhausted 
that. Its last traces lingered among the | 
Jacobites and Nonjurors in England, and the 
stern old religionists of Scotland, of whom | 
Davie Deans was the type. But these did | 
not exist in sufficient numbers to disturb the | 
general character of the epoch, or to change | 
the current of its easy and hearty jollity. 

Tn the second place, we must remember, that 
with all its infinite good, the Revolution of | 
1688 had imparted a great stimulus to ma- | 
terialism. The two parties, which were then | 
virtually fused together, represented the two | 
forms of that idealism which the middle ages | 
had bequeathed to us. With the extinction | 
of chivalry, idealism had re-embodied itself 
in the sentiment of loyalty, while religious | 
idealism was to be found chiefly among the 


* Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. 
Ramsay, M.A., LL.D, F.RS.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 
Second Series, (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 











ranks of the more fanatical Puritans. But the 
compromise of °88 was the triumph of utility 


_over both. That event imparted a more prac- 


tical, perhaps a coarser tone, to the British 
character, which comes out very strongly in 
the literature of the period, and forms a marked 
contrast with the more sentimental and high- 
toned productions of the previous centuries, 
and the romantic ones of those which were to 
follow. 

Again, we must consider in how much 
greater seclusion three-fourths of the aristo- 
eracy then lived, than either their grandfathers 
or grandchildren. ‘The. publicity of feudal life 
had disappeared : the publicity of modern life 
had not arisen. When every country gentle- 
man was a soldier, and when French and Eng- 
lish, English and Scotch, Yorkist and Lancas- 
trian, Protestant and Papist quarrels were for 
ever calling him to arms, and mixing him up 
with large assemblages of men and great pub- 
lic events, he must evidently have had a much 
better social education than Squire Western 
or the Tory fox-hunter. His ideas were ele- 
vated, his mind was opened, and he had less 
temptation to sink into habits of sensual in- 
dulgence or profligacy. Now, on the other 
hand, men of any rank or position in the coun- 
try dare not sink into them, even if they 
would: the newspapers would not let them. 
But our less fortunate proavi neither under- 
went the polishing — of military service, 
nor stood in awe of the damaging sarcasms of 


| the local editor. They would not go to Court, 


because they were disaffected to the dynasty ; 
though, in England at least, they had lost all 
the poetry of Jacobitism, and retained only its 
prejudices. But even the Jacobite gentry of 
Scotland, among whom the sentiment of their 
creed lingered longer, were not proof against 


| the general tendencies of the age; though to 


modern ears the toast of the ** White Rose” 
lent a certain grace to their excesses which 
was wanting to their brother squires of the 
south. But, on the whole, the effect was 
much the same everywhere. A life passed 
among inferiors, without books, and with very 
little employment, produced its inevitable re- 
sults. What the laird was, of course the 
minister was; and what they both were, Dean 
Ramsay, Dr. Carlyle, and Dr. Somerville tell 
us in pretty plain terms—even if Bucklaw, 
Bradwardine, and Ellangowan had not told 


| it us before. 


Moreover, the profound feeling of security 
which pervaded the upper classes before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, had a good 
deal to do with the licence of manners which 
prevailed. This security was both political 
and social. They had no fear at all that their 
manners could ever make them unpopular. 


| ‘Their position seemed an impregnable one ; and 


they had no hesitation whatever in doing ex- 
actly what they liked. That was political se- 
curity. The social security, which has been 
pointed to by Tom Moore as one cause of the 
superior conversational wit of the eighteenth 
century, arose from the more impassable dis- 
tinctions which then existed between the dif- 
ferent ranks of society. The ‘‘ Town,” in those 
days, was little more than a large club. Every 
allusion which a man made in general society 
was at once understood; every joke had its 

xact shade of malice or cynicism apportioned 
to it. A duke was not afraid of unbending 
where he was surrounded only by men of his own 
order, who would not misinterpret his levity. 
What happens to him in these days we know 
well enough from the celebrated ‘* Aunt Sally ” 
escapade. This freedom was, of course, to some 
extent abused by both gentlemen and ladies. 
More good than eyil has probably arisen from 





the loss of it; but it constitutes another and 
very potent factor, besides those we have enu- 
merated, in explaining the existence of more 
than free-spoken duchesses, and more than five- 
bottle divines. 

Dean Ramsay opens the present volume 
with some remarks on life and manner in 
England a hundred years ago, and especially 
in Yorkshire. He has preserved some anec- 
dotes illustrative of the condition of the lower 
clergy in those days, which seem to confirm 
the picture of them in the reign of Charles II , 
drawn by Lord Macaulay. But itis notso much 
the facts which are adduced by Lord Macau- 
lay, as the general effect of his picture, that 
has evoked the animadversion of the English 
Press. The art, in which Lord Macaulay was 
unrivalled, of insinuating a conclusion with- 
out directly stating it, has been nowhere more 
frequently employed than in his picture of the 
English clergy. Stated logically, the fallacy 
is nothing more than that of drawing a gene- 
ral conclusion from particular premises. But 
stated popularly, it does not appear to be any 
fallacy at all. One instance more or less, what 
does it signify ? is the sort of answer he would 
return to an objector, artfully slurring over the 
fact that in the objector's views it is not a 
question of one more or less, but of two or 
three thousand. The one additional instance 
therefore, of Mr. Caleb Longbottom makes no 
more impression upon us than it would have 
done on Lord Macaulay himself, had it told 
against him. We think that such men con- 
stituted a sort of small sediment of the clergy 
by themselves; and we believe that some 
specimens of the kind might be found even at 
the present day. Lord Macaulay, on the con- 
trary, thought that they represented fairly the 
whole body of inferior clergy. ‘To neither of 
us, therefore, would one specimen either way 
make very much difference in the weight of 
evidence. 

The Dean's Scottish stories are made up of 
anecdotes which, characteristically enough, re- 
late chiefly to religion and to claret, and of 
humorous or witty sayings, which draw largely 
upon the same suggestive sources. One of the 
best is a mixture of all three,—of a bottle, a 
bon mot, and a blasphemy. As follows :— 


“Braxfield, when Justice-Clerk, was dining at 
Lord Douglas’s, and observed there was only port 
upon the table. In his usual off-hand brusque man- 
ner, he demanded of the noble host if ‘there was 
nae claret i’ the castle.’ ‘Yes,’ said Lord Douglas ; 
‘but my butler tells me it is not good. “Let's 

ree ’t,’ said Braxfield, in his favourite dialect. A 
bottle was produced, and declared by all present to 
be quite excellent.’ ‘Noo, minister,’ said the old 
judge, addressing Dr. M‘Cubbin, who was celebrated 
as a wit in his day, ‘as a fama clamosa has gone 
forth against this wine, I propose that you absolve 
it,—playing upon the terms made use of in the 
Scottish Church Courts. ‘Ay, my Lord,’ said the 
minister, ‘you are first-rate authority for a case of 
civil or criminal law, but you do not quite under- 
stand our Church Court practice. We never absolve 
till after three several appearances.” 


However, we must begin at the beginning, 
and pick out one or two age from each sec- 
tion. Here is a story of a drunken weaver, 
who, tumbling about in a churchyard at night, 
came to the conclusion that the Resurrection 
had taken place :— 


“The locale of the story is unknown, but it is 
told of a weaver who, after enjoying his potations, 
pursued his way home through the churchyard, his 
vision and walking somewhat impaired. As he pro- 
ceeded he diverged from the path, and unexpectedly 
stumbled into a partially made grave. Stunned for 
a while, he lay in wonder at his descent, and after 
some time he got out; but he had not proceeded 
much farther when a similar calamity befell him, 
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At this second fall, he was heard, in a tone of won- | 


ye’re leeing.’ ‘Indeed, my lord, I am not.’ ‘ Dinna | and inferior in interest to those of Consul 


der and surprise, to utter the following exclamation, 
referring to what he considered the untenanted 
The following is perhaps even better :— | 


graves, ‘Ay! I’r ye a’ up an awa’?’” 
“An old shoemaker in Glasgow was sitting by | 


tell me that; it’s no in your memorial (brief)—awa | 
wi’ you;’ and, overcome with astonishment and | 
vexation, the discomfited barrister left the bar. | 


Lord Balmuto thereupon chuckled with infinite de- | 


light ; and beckoning to the clerk who attended on 
the occasion, he said, ‘Are ye no Rabbie H 


> 


Petherick or M. Du Chaillu, Mr. Hutchinson’s 
narratives yet add something to our stock of 
knowledge on a subject which, during the pre- 
sent century, has attracted a very considerable 
share of public attention. 


the bedside of his wife, who was dying. She took | man? ‘Yes, my lord’ ‘Was na Jemmie ——| How littleis yetknown of the African race— 
him by the hand. ‘Weel, John, we're gawin to | leeing?’ ‘Oh no, my lord.’ ‘Ye're quite sure?’ | MAY, even of the degrees of civilization or bar- 
part. I hae been a gude wife to you, John. ‘Oh, | *Oh yes.” ‘Then just write out what you want, | barism among those tribes with which we are best 
just middling, Jenny,’ said John, not disposed to | and T'll sign it; my faith, but I made Jemmie stare.’ | acquainted—appears not only from the fact that 
commit himself. ‘John,’ says she, ‘ye maun pro- | So the decision was dictated by the clerk, and duly | travellers entitled to an equal amount of credit, 
mise to bury me in the auld kirk-yard at Stra’von, | Signed by the judge, who left the bench highly di- | contradict one another on the most important 
beside my mither. I couldna rest in peace among | Vetted with the fright he had given his young points, but that even the same writer, recording 
unco folk, in the dirt and smoke o’ Glasgow.’ ‘ Weel, ; friend.” p 























weel, Jenny, my woman,’ said John soothingly, | 
‘we'll just pit you in the Gorbals first, and gin ye | 
dinna lie quiet, we'll try you sine in Stra’von”” | 


The next anecdote comes in after some re- 
marks upon the altered feeling of the Scotch. 
towards Roman Catholics, which a hundred | 
years ago was much more friendly and genial | 
than at present. On this particular occasion, 
however, the Protestant was deservedly “bit.” | 


“Towards the end of the last century, a worthy 
Roman Catholic clergyman, well known as ‘Priest | 
Matheson,’ and universally respected in the district, | 
had charge of a mission in Aberdeenshire, and for 
a long time made his journeys on a piebald pony, | 
the priest and his ‘Pyet Shelty’ sharing an affec- | 
tionate recognition wherever they came. On one | 
occasion, however, he made his appearance on a | 
steed of a different description, and passing near a 
Seceding meeting-house, he forgathered with the | 
minister, who, after the usual kindly greetings, miss- | 
ing the familiar pony, said, ‘Ou Priest! fat’s come | 
o’ the auld Pyet?’ ‘He’s deid, minister” ‘ Weel, | 
he was an auld faithfu’ servant, and ye wad nae | 
doot gie him the offices o’ the Church?’ ‘Na, | 
minister,’ said his friend, not quite liking this allu- | 
sion to his priestly offices, ‘I didna dee that, for ye | 
see he turned Seeeder afore he deed, an’ I buried | 
him like a beast.” | 


Only forty years ago the way of getting rid | 
of the ladies after dinner at Glasgow was to 
propose as a toast, ‘The trade of Glasgow, 
and the outward bound.” Of the drinking 


judges of the day, Lord Hermand was the most 
famous. 


_“ A case of some great offence was tried before 
him, and the counsel pleaded extenuation for his 
client in that he was drunk when he committed the 
offence. ‘Drunk!’ exclaimed Lord Hermand, in 
great indignation ; ‘if he could do such a thing 
when he was drunk, what might he not have done 
when he was sober /’ evidently implying that the | 
normal condition of human nature, and its most | 
hopeful one, was a condition of intoxication.” 


The heroine of this anecdote must have been 
a fine old dame indeed :— 


“In former days, when roads were bad, and | 
wheeled vehicles almost unknown, an old laird was 
returning from a supper party, with his lady | 
mounted behind him on horseback. On crossing | 
the river Urr, at a ford at a point where it joins the | 
sea, the old lady dropped off, but was not missed | 
till her husband reached his door, when, of course, | 
there was an immediate search made. ‘The party 
who were dispatched in quest of her, arrived just 
in time to find her remonstrating with the advan- 
cing tide, which trickled into her mouth, in these | 
words, ‘No anither drap ; neither het nor canld.’” 











_ The lawyers of course furnish a not incon- | 
siderable portion of the volume. Here is a 
playful “sally” of Lord Balmuto, which would 
rather astonish the present generation :— 


_ “On one occasion, a young counsel was address- 
ing him on some not very important point that had | 
arisen in the division of a common (or commonty, | 
according to law phraseology), when, having made 
some bold averment, Balmuto exclaimed, ‘That's a 
lee, Jemmie.’ ‘My lord!’ ejaculated the amazed | 


barrister. ‘Ay, ay, Jemmie; I see by your face 


We now come to a lIfvely scene, in which the 
uchess of Douglas figures :— 


D 


“T have had the advantage of hearing it described | 
by the late Sir James Steuart of Coltness, who was 
in Paris with her Grace in 1762, when she was also 
accompanied by a certain Laird of Boysack, and 
one or two other Scotch gentlemen, all bent on 
making the utmost of every droll or whimsical cir- 
cumstance that came in their way. Certainly the 
language and style of ideas in which the party in- 
dulged was enough to make the hair of the fastest 
of our day stand on end. There was great humour 
one day about a proposal that the Duchess should | 
go to Court, and take advantage of the privilege of | 
the tabouret, or right of sitting on a low stool in | 
the Queen’s private chamber, which it was alleged | 
she possessed, by virtue of her late husband’s ances- 
tors having enjoyed a French dukedom (Touraine) | 
in the fifteenth century. The old lady made all | 
sorts of excuses in her homely way ; but when Boy- 


| sack started the theory, that the real objection lay | 


_ of the same colony or district. 


is impressions at intervals of only afew years, 
will draw almost opposite pictures of the state 
This strikes one 
constantly in the descriptions of Mr. Hutchin- 
son. In 1855 he tells with enthusiasm of the 
intelligence of the Negro race, of their appre- 
ciation of the enormous resources of their coun- 


_ try, their eagerness and aptitude for instruc- 


tion in the best means of improving them. In 
1861 he speaks of them bitterly as ‘‘a race the 


lowest in civilization of all created species ;” 
| says that, if asked to show the condition of the 


native African, notwithstanding all the bene- 
fits of missionary teaching, he should do it in 
the words of the missionaries themselves, that 
‘*the people are apparently becoming worse 
and worse.” He emphatically declares his dis- 
sent from the belief of the author of the Cosmos, 
that the coloured races are capable of mental 
improvement equally with ourselves ; and says, 
“If I amasked to suggest a remedy for the 


in her Grace’s fears as to the disproportioned size of barbarity of the people amongst whom this 


the tabouret for the co-relative part of her figure, | custom [of anthropophagy] exists, I freely con- 
he was declared, amidst shouts of laughter, to have | fess] have none to offer; for I pin my faith to an 


| his concluding observations, on the 


| Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the Civilized and Un- 


divined the true difficulty—her Grace enjoying the | 
joke fully as much as any of them.” 


We could wish that the clever author of this | 
little work had confined himself to the humo- 


present state 
of the English Church, are wholly uncalled 
for, are only very partially correct, and come 
with a very ill grace from a dignitary of the 


Scotch Church. But the English Church is | 


just one of those peculiarly English questions 


which we have often observed that no Scotch- | 


man understands thoroughly. Scotch Episco- 
palians, however, should, si quis alius, be an 
exception. But the Dean proves that they are 
not, while at the same time his remarks seem 
scarcely reconcileable with a sincere belief in 
the most characteristic doctrines even of his 
own communion. 





EN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG 
THE ETHIOPIANS.* 


| . ‘ nisi 
| Tur volume before us is the third contribution | 


made by Mr. Hutchinson to the history of 
Western Africa. In 1854, having already had 
some years’ previous acquaintance with that 
country, he accompanied the exploring voyage 
of the‘ Pleiad ;’ publishing, the year following 
in the ** Traveller's Library,” his Narrative of 
the Niger, Tshadda, and Binué Exploration ; in 


axiom laid down by one of the critics of my Jm- 
pressions of Western Africa, that ‘neither slave- 
dealing nor iarsh-malaria causes human sa- 


| crifices or gross superstitions, accompanied by 


rous performances of his own profession; for | grosser crimes.’” We are glad to ‘ pin our faith’ 


to the views of a later critic of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
earliest work. ‘‘ The negro races,” says a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, “ are naturally as full 
of the feelings of humanity, their family affec- 
tions are as strong, and their sense of justice 
is as correct, as those of any other people or 
'race; and in the few regions to which the 
slave trade has not yet extended, these vir- 
tues flourish. It is the man-traffic which has 

perverted their natural instincts.” In the same 
_desponding spirit, the author speaks of the 

colony of Sierra Leone as a failure in its three 

most important aspects—the commercial, the 
social, and the sanatory. ‘‘ In no part of the 
‘ colony,” says he, ‘‘can be discovered native 
| enterprise, self-respect, self-reliance, or amongst 
its African population any of the qualities that 
tend to make a community comfortable or 
| happy, or to elevate it in the scale of human 
civilization. ‘ Dignity balls’ and ‘ Goombee’ 
dances are favourite amusements of the natives, 
both being recreations of the grossest Immo- 
|rality.” ‘This is in singular contrast to the 
| statement quoted a short time ago, by the 


, | writer of a leading article in the Times, on 


| the neglect of public worship by the poor of 
London, that ‘‘ the natives of Sierra Leone are 


1858 he gave to the world his Impressions of | actually subscribing to promote the Gospel in 


Western Africa; and this year, to quote his 
own words, he ‘‘ comes without any fear or 
trembling before the public with a third con- 
tribution to literature on the subject of Africa,” 
in Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians. 


Not comparable in point of learning to the | 


works of Drs. Barth, Baikie, or Livingstone, 





* Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians; with 
civilized Tribes Jrom Senegal to Gaboon, 
chinson, 


the Island of Fernando Po, &e. 
Blackett.) 


By Thomas J. Hut- 


(London: Hurst and 





Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra and | 


the parish of Lambeth.” In point of execu- 
tion, this volume is by far the worst of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s performances. Vulgar in style, 
defective in grammar, inconsequent in its lo- 
gic, we look in vain for any sign of the literary 
merit which distinguished his earlier works. 
Even the title, Ten Years’ Wanderings among 
the Ethiopians, is, we think, deceptive, and 


| therefore reprehensible, when applied to a resi- 


dence in Western Africa. 
| A large part of the volume, we should think 
more than one-half, is made up of paragraphs 
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cut from various African newspapers, extracts 
from M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary end 
other statistical sources, copies of official cor- 
respondence, Orders in Council, with copious 
extracts from the published works of other 
writers, a single extract of the latter class some- 
times occupying five pages (see pp. 243 to 247 
inclusive, pp. 255 to 257 inclusive, from the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson’s Western Africa). But 
there is still enough of original matter con- 
tained in the volume to entitle it to a place 
among ourrecent additions to African literature. 
The second chapter is devoted to the peculiari- 
ties of Anglo-African idioms. Mr. Hutchin- 
son tells us :— 


“Remarkable, as a specimen of brevity, was a 
proclamation once issued by the bellman at Fernando 
Po, according to the governor's instructions. It was 
intended to tell the owners of all pigs, without rings 
in their noses, that these animals were destined to 
be shot if found abroad. The bell, of course, being 


| 





tolled as he walked along, he thus spoke to the | 


crowd gathered at each corner :— 

“*T say—I say—I say—suppose a pig walk— 
iron no live for him nose !—gun shoot !—kill ’im 
one time! Hear ee, hear ee.’ 

“ Not the most accomplished lexicographer, from 
Johnson’s time to ours, could have proclaimed the 
governor’s ukase so happily, because so intelligibly, 
to those for whom: it was intended.” 


The horrible practice of cannibalism is dwelt 
on at great length by Mr. Hutchinson. Dur- 
ing the earlier years of his residence in Africa, 
instances of the fact had not come before him, 
and he had placed little reliance on the state- 
ments of others, that the custom still prevailed 
among many of the tribes :— 


“T was aware,” he says, “of the door-pillars, as 

well as the inside flooring, of the Bonny ju-ju 
house, being ornamented with negroes’ skulls. I 
had seen within this heathen temple arm and leg- 
bones of human bodies arranged on its high altar. 
These were the mortal remains of their enemies 
in the Andony country, whom they did not deny 
that their forefathers had devoured. But I enter- 
tained not the slightest suspicion that any leaven 
of the old anthropophagy existed in the present 
time, till I had ocular proof of its appalling atro- 
cities.” 
This proof he obtained on the occasion of an 
official visit to Bonny, at a time when a reprisal 
execution, prefatory to the eating of a body, 
was to take place. It was in return for the 
murder of one of the better class of slaves, who 
had been a palm-oil trader, and who was 
reported to have been killed and eaten the 
week before. Determined to see the execution 
—which would have been adjourned had it 
been known that a white man was present— 
Mr. Ilutchinson hid himself in a small empty 
hut commanding a view of the ju-ju house, 
and he thus describes the ‘t ceremony” he wit- 
nessed :— 


“A distant murmur of gabbling voices was heard 
approaching nearer and nearer, till, passing the cor- 
ner house on my left, I saw a group of negroes. 
An indiscriminate crowd of all ages and both sexes, 
so huddled together that no person whom I could 
particularly distinguish as either an executioner or 
culprit was visible amongst them. But above their 
clattering talk came the sound of a clanking chain 
that made me shudder. 

“They stopped in the middle of the square oppo- 
site the ju-ju house, and ceased talking. 

“One commanding voice uttered a single word, 
and down they sat upon the grass, forming a circle 
round two figures, standing upright in the centre— 
the executioner and the man about to be killed. 
The former was remarkable only by the black skull- 
cap which he had on him, and by a common cutlass 
which he held in his hand. The latter had chains 
round his neck, his wrists, and his ankles. ‘There 
was no sign of fear or cowardice about him—no 


seeming consciousness of the dreadful fate before | 
him—no evidence even upon his face of that dogged | 
stubbornness which is said to be exhibited by some 
persons about to undergo an ignominious death. 
“Save that he stood upright, one would scarcely | 
have known that he was alive. Amongst the spec- 
tators, too, there was a silent impassiveness which | 
was appalling. Nota word, nor gesture, nor glance | 
of sympathy, that could make me believe I looked | 
at beings who had a vestige of humanity amongst | 
them. | 
“ As the ju-ju butcher stepped back and measured | 
his distance to make an effectual swoop at his vic- | 
tim’s neck, the man moved not a muscle, but stood | 
as if he were unconseious—till—— | 
“Chop! the first blow felled him to the ground. 
The noise of a chopper falling on meat is fami- | 
liar to most people. No other sound was here— | 
none from the man, not a whisper nor a murmur 
from those who were seated about! I was nearly | 
crying out with mental agony, and the sound of that 
first stroke will haunt my ears to my dying day. | 
How I wished some one to talk or scream, to de- | 
stroy the impression of that fearful hough, and the 
still more awful silence that followed it. Again 
the weapon was raised to continue the decapitation 
—another blow as the man lay prostrate, and then 
a sound broke the silence! But, oh, Father of 
Mercy! of what a kind was that noise—a gurgle 
and gasp accompanying the dying spasm of the 
struck-down man. Once more the weapon was 
lifted—I saw the blood flow in gory horror down 
the blade to the butcher’s hand, and there it was 
visible in God’s bright sunshine to the whole host 
of heaven. Not a word had yet been uttered by the 
crowd. More chopping and cleaving, and the head, 
severed from the body, was put, by the ju-ju execu- 
tioner, into a calabash, which was carried off by one 
of his women to be cooked. He then repeated another 
cabalistic word, or perhaps the same as at first, and 
directly all who were seated rose up, whilst he 
walked away. A yell, such as reminded me of a | 
company of tigers, arose from the multitude—cut- 
lasses were flourished as they crowded round the 
body of the dead man—sounds of cutting and chop- 
ping rose amidst the clamour of the voices, and I 
began to question myself whether if I were on the 
other side of the river Styx, I should see what I was | 
looking at here through the little slit in the wall of | 
my hiding-place?—A crowd of human vultures 
gloating over the headless corpse of a murdered bro- 
ther negro—boys and girls walking away from the 
crowd, holding pieces of bleeding flesh in their 
hands, while the dripping life-fluid marked their | 
road as they went along; and one woman snapping | 
from the hands of another—both of them raising | 
their voices in clamour—a part of the body of that | 
poor man, in whom the breath of life was vigorous | 
not a quarter of an hour ago! 
“'The whole of the body was at last divided, and 
nothing left behind but the blood. The intestines 
were taken away to be given to an iguana—-the 
Bonnyman’s tutelary guardian. ... Two men arrived 
to spread sand over the place, and there was no in- 
terruption to the familiar sound of coopers’ hammer- 
ing, just beginning in the cask houses, or to the 
daily work of hoisting palm-oil puncheons on board 
, the ships.” 
| 
| Effective as this is, it is unequal in terseness | 
or breadth to M. Du Chaillu’s description of 
| the anthropophagy of the Fan tribe. ‘ The 
Fan people are undoubtedly cannibals, as are, 
| it is believed, all the adjoining mountain-tribes. 
| They buy the dead tor food, and the king | 
‘alone is not eaten. Piles of human bones and 
skulls, fragments of the ordinary meals, met 
| the eye atevery turn. Iluman flesh is exposed 
| in the public market for sale. It is the food of | 
| all, and is relished by all. Ordinary animal | 
| food is scarce.” 
We do not propose to follow Mr. Hutchin- | 
son through such chapters as ‘ Author’s Advice | 
to Supercargoes,’ ‘ Moral Force of a Consul in | 
| Africa a Moral Farce without the presence of a 
| Man-of-war,’ ‘ Definition of French Voluntary 
| Emigration by the Earl of Malmesbury: Desire 
for Information on the subject expressed by the 








Emperor Napoleon,’ ‘The Charles et Geo: 
Affair, &c. We prefer an extract from 
description of the marriage ceremony of a 
daughter of Boobokaa, head-king of poo, 
in the island of Fernando Po, to which he was 
invited in the year 1857. 


“ Outside a small hut belonging to the mother of 


the bride expectant, I soon recognised the happy 
bridegroom, undergoing his toilet from the hands of 


his future wife’s sister. A profusion of Tshibbu 


| strings being fastened round his body, as well as his 


legs and arms, the anointing lady, having a short 
black pipe in her mouth, proceeded to putty him 
over with Tola paste. He seemed not altogether 


joyous at the anticipation of his approaching hap- 


piness, but turned a sulky gaze now and then to a 
kidney-shaped piece of brown painted yam, which 
he held in his hand, and which had a parrot’s red 
feather fixed on its convex side. This I was in- 
formed was called ‘Ntshoba,’ and is regarded as a 
protection against evil influence during the import- 
ant day. Two skewer-looking hair pins, with heads 
of red and white glass beads, fastened his hat 
(which was nothing more than a dish of bamboo 
plaiting) to the hair of his head ; and his toilet be- 
ing complete, he and one of the bridesmen, as ela- 
borately dressed as himself, attacked a mess of 
stewed flesh and palm oil placed before them, as 
eagerly as if they had not tasted food for a fort- 
night. ... 

“But the bride! Here she comes! Led forth by 
her own, and her husband expectant’s mother, each 
holding her by a hand, followed by two Nepées 
(professional singers) and half-a-dozen bridesmaids. 
Nothing short of a correct photograph could con- 
vey an idea of her appearance. Borne down by the 
weight of rings, wreaths, and girdles of ‘ Tshibbu,’ 
the Tola pomatum gave her the appearance of an 
exhumed mummy, save her face, which was all 
white—not from excess of modesty [and here I may 
add, the negro race are reputed always to blush 
blue}, but from being smeared over with a white 
paste, symbolical of purity. 

“ As soon as she was outside the paling, her bridal 
attire was proceeded with, and the whole body was 

lastered over with white stuff. A veil of strings 
of Tshibbu shells, completely covering her face, and 
extending from the crown of her head to the chin, 
as well as on each side from ear to ear, was then 
throwii over her; over this was placed an enormous 
helmet made of cowhide; and any one with a spark 
of compassion in him could not help pitying that 
poor creature, standing for more than an hour under 
the broiling sun, with such a load on her, whilst the 
Nepées were celebrating her praises in an extempore 
epithalamium, and the bridegroom was completing 
his finery elsewhere. 

“One of the Nepées, who, for what I know, may 
have been the Grisi of Fernando Po, and who had 
walked eight miles that morning to assist profession- 
ally at the ceremony, commence@ a solo celebration 
of the bride’s virtues and qualifications. Whether 
any person of musical taste, who had listened to it, 
would have entitled the chaunt a combination of 
squeal, grant, and howl, I cannot say ; but that it 
produced satisfaction amongst the native audience 


' was evident from the fact of the energetic chorus- 


ing of several assistant minstrels, who yelled out 
—* Hee—hee—jee—eh !’ at the termination of any 
passage containing a sentiment that met with their 
approbation, the exclamation being synonymous 
with our ‘bravo. ... : i 
“ The candidates for marriage having taken their 
positions side by side in the open air fronting the 
little house from which the bride elect had been led 
out by the two mothers, and where, I was informed, 
she had been closely immured for fifteen months 
previous, the ceremony commenced. The mothers 
were the officiating priests—an institution of natural 
simplicity, whose homely origin no one will dare to 
impugn. On these occasions the mother bishops are 
prophetically entitled ‘Boonanas,’ the Fernandian 
for grandmother. Five bridesmaids marshalled them- 
selves alongside the bride postulant, each, in rota- 
tion, some inches lower than the other ; the outside 
one being a-mere infant~in-stature, and all havin; 
bunches of parrots’ feathers on their heads, as wel 
as holding a wand in their right hands. The mo- 
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thers stood behind the ‘ hapyy pair, and folded an 
arm of each round the body of the other—Nepées 
chaunting all the while, so that it was barely pos- 
sible for my interpreter to catch the words by which 
they were formally soldered. A string of Tshibbu 
was fastened round both arms by the bridegroom’s 
mother; she, at the same time, whispering to him 
advice to take care of this tender lamb, even though 
he had half-a-dozen wives before. The string was 
then unloosed. It was again fastened on by the 
bride’s mother, who whispered into her daughter’s 
ear her duty te attend to her husband’s farm, tilling 
his yams and cassada, and the necessity of her being 
faithful to him. The ratification of their promise 
to fulfil these conditions was effected by passing a 
goblet of palm wine from mother to son (the bride- 
groom), from him to his bride, from her to her mo- 
ther, each taking a sip as it went round. Then.an 
indiscriminate dance and chaunt commenced ; and 
the whole scene—the Tola paste laid on some faces 
so thickly, that one might imagine it, was intended 
to affix something to them by means of it—the 
dangling musk-cat and monkey tails—the dish hats 
and parrots’ feathers—the bunches of wild fern and 
strings of Tshibbu shells, fastened perhaps as nose- 
gays to the ladies’ persons—the white and red and 


yellow spots, painted under the eyes, and on the | 


shoulders, and in any place where they could form 
objects of attraction—the tout ensemble, contrasted 
with the lofty bombax, beautiful palm, cocoa-nut, 
and other magnificent tropical trees around, pre- 
sented a picture rarely witnessed by a European, 
and one calculated to excite varied reflections. 

“ When fatigued with dancing, and when all the 
company, from the cracking of the Tola putty, 
looked as if they were about to fall into man’s ori- 
ee element of clay, the six other wives and the 

Nepées walked away, followed by the bridegroom, 


with the bride and the bridesmaids after him—all | 


marching down the pathway which led to the bride- 
groom’s house.” 


Mr. Hutchinson still ‘ followed the compa- 
ny for half a mile.” ‘Those of our readers who 
wish to accompany him must do so in his own 


pages. 
ROYAL LADIES.* ye 


We imagine that a very interesting book 
might be written on the subject of royal ladies. 
They constitute a peculiar class, about. which 
most people are interested, and would be very 
happy to hear more. There is a great deal of 
desultory literature on the subject, which, 
under skilful treatment, might take a very 
interesting form. Elderly and gossiping bi- 
shops who have been royal tutors, father con- 
fessors, lives, memoirs, letters, sundry passages 
from grave histories, might be laid under con- 
tribution with a very satisfactory result. We 
should, however, have a right to expect some 
unity of plan, and some definiteness of aim. 
If thesame could be done for European palaces 
that Flemish artists have done for their own 
domesticinteriors—if ceremonial disguises could 
be stripped off, till the real character was laid 
bare—if we could only witness the natural feel- 
ings and the inartificial mode of life in which, 
after all, princesses must at times appear, some- 
thing would be gained to our historical litera- 
ture, something to our social science, perhaps 
even something to our moral siiRoaophy. It 
would be interesting to mark the effect of 
peculiar sets of circumstances upon individual 
characters. The exemption from vulgar cares, 
the freedom from ordinary trivialities, the tra- 
ditions of mighty families, the familiarity with 
the brotherhood of crowned heads, are perhaps 
influences not altogether so unfortunate as 
moralists and historians, unconsciously demo- 
cratical, are disposed to assume. It would be 
instructive to see how the barriers of conven- 








* Memoirs of Royal Ladies, By Emily Sarah Holt. (Lon- 
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tionality break down before the impulses of the 
human heart, the stirrings of will, and the 
convictions of conscience, and how far excep- 
tional circumstances develope an exceptional 
tone of lifeand thought. The philosopher would 
inspect with amusement the curious tribe who 
are exempt from vulgar cares and ordinary 
pleasures. Probably, however, we should fail 
to establish a decisive differentia. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague was a clever woman, and 
knew something about princesses, yet she came 
to the conclusion that the human race might 
be divided into the two great classes of men 
and women, 

The volume before us is comprehensively en- 
titled Royal Ladies, consisting of a set of me- 
moirs of a few: these appear to be thrown quite 
| arbitrarily together. We have not been able to 
detect any plan of selection. Royal ladies, 
since the institution of royalty, would form 
| quite a considerable population in’ themselves ; 
and some attempt at classification would ap- 
| pear to be desirable. Several very obvious dif- 
| ferential points present themselves. Royal 
| ladies who were blues, or royal ladies who 
| could not spell their names; royal ladies who 
| became outcasts, and royal jadies who married 
| prosperously and lived happily ever afterwards; 
| royal ladies who were beautiful, and royal ladies 
| who were very much the reverse; royal ladies 
| with red hair, or royal ladies with false teeth ; 
such points of distinction might be multiplied 
to any extent, and any one might be taken, 

so that some principle of selection might be 
adopted. But, to say the truth, we are at a 
loss to discern the final cause of such a work 
,as that before us. With the exception, of 
| course, of readers for the press and unhappy 
reviewers, we wonder very much what are the 
kind of people that read this kind of book: 
| equally do we wonder what sort of people write 
them. Weare not of the number of those who 
| think that all distinctions of sex and all notions 
of chivalry are to be eliminated from the re- 
public of letters. Accordingly we are anxious 
to say something civil respecting the fair au- 
thoress. She has certainly read a great deal of 
history, and is particularly very well up in her 
dates, knows French perfectly, does not disdain 
| grammar, and is a feeling and amiable lady. 
Th society she must be considered a very well- 
informed woman, and among young people 
' she would be especially useful in rousing the 
| dormant imagination, and in inducing a taste 
| for historical literature. There would not be 
the least objection in the world to her amusing 
herself with playing at biographies. A certain 
amount of interest and stiethod is thus imparted 
| to desultory studies. Such a mode of intellec- 
‘ tual occupation is more useful perhaps than a 
, commonplace book, and is more creditable than 
writing a silly novel. But it is really a pity 
' that these inoffensive pages should be formall 
| published, and duly chitlong’ the attention ot 
the critical world. ‘The authoress lays stress 
upon the fact that of these ten ladies no regu- 
lar biographies have appeared in English. ‘The 
answer to this is very clear. The facts really 
worth knowing about these ladies are to be 
found in easily accessible volumes, but it has 
not been worth while—probably the materials 
| have been too fragmentary— to embody them in 
| any formal historical work. Theauthoress is des- 
' titute of those higher qualities which can alone 
| justify ladies in imparting to the world the re- 
| sults of their historical studies. Perhaps it is out 
| of a woman's path ; and yet, with the illustrious 
{instances of Mrs. Mill and “ George Eliot” 
| fresh upon us, we are afraid this is only a shal- 
low criticism. But nothing in the world is 
| easier than this description of literature. There 
is scarcely a young lady at a boarding-school, 

















'and he refused it. 
‘this portion of the work, the correspondence 


who has mastered spelling and prosody, who 
might not, with a trifling amount of assistance, 
be able to produce such a work as this. The 
mode of procedure is amply indicated in the 
present volumes. She has only to extract 
everything in her historical reading that 
sounds pretty and romantic. These may be 
linked together by commonplace reflection, or 
some mild sentiment. <A little sermonizing may 
tell advantageously. A collection of passages 
from one’s fayourite poets may be a judicious 
interpolation.. Such a recondite authority as 
Miss Costello may be cited in the foot-notes, and 
* adaptations” from Mrs. Hemans will lend a 
sparkle to the sober narrative, ‘The work may 
be prolonged to any extent by the insertion of 
extraneous matter in appendices. We hope some 
enterprising schoolmistress will take the hint, 
and announce historical authorship among the 
extra accomplishments. When a young lady 
is tired of her music and disgusted with her ir- 
regular verbs, let her relax her mind with wri- 
ting a volume of historical biography. ‘This 
sort of composition, after the example here 
given to us, will have the advantage of facility 
and the freshness of novelty. Besides, our 
supposed young lady will have the benefit of 
the little bit of romance whieh generally at- 
taches to authoresses in their teens. With the 
aid of a strong imagination, and. not thinking 
vin ordinaire of 0 sheanay enroll herself 
on the same list. with Thucydides and Mr. 
Hallam. 

Our authoress developes very strong Protes- 
tant tendencies. We regret that these degene- 
rate into very feeble religious comment. When 
Longuépée, Karl of Salisbury, received knight- 
hood, the rough soldier dedicated a taper to be 
burnt continually before the altar of the Virgin. 
The writer's remark is this: ‘* We cannot for a 
moment atiempt to excuse him in this ; but it 
is some palliation for the sin that he knew no 
better.” Criticism would be thrown away up- 
on this description of religious writing. A book 
dictated throughout in a spirit of simple un- 


affected religion has always its value ; but itis. 


a great mistake to suppose that the employment 


of conyentional religious phraseology stamps. 


such a character upon a work. Such a charac- 
ter would evidence itself in the general scope, 
object, and tone of the work, and might be 
noted for the absence of any such phraseology. 
This work appears to be of as worldly a cha- 
racter as any we are acquainted with, while 
the manner in which the authoress brings 
forward her ecclesiastical Sa has an effect 
which is not pleasing. However, as she re- 
marks respecting the Puritans who broke open 
the grave of Jane Beaufort of Scotland, ‘* we 
respect the motive.” It is for a similar rea- 
son, perhaps, that we have a long account of 
Wycliffe’s appearance at St. Paul's Cathe:lral, 
which. is told at great length in all the his- 
tories, and the repetition of which is there- 
fore quite unnecessary. When Louis XL ex- 
pressed his dislike at his daughter Jeanne’s 
devotional bias, and wished her to acquire the 
accomplishments proper to her rank, we are 
called upon to believe that the little lady, who 
was then at the mature age of five years, re- 
plied, ‘‘ The king is too wise seriously to com- 
mand me to abstain from prayer; and if he 
did so, could he thus demand?” ‘This is cer- 
tainly neither the reasoning nor the expression 
even of an infant phenomenon. In the account 
of Marguerite of Austria, there is at least one 
inaccuracy: the Elector of Saxony is said to 
have been a candidate for the imperial throne 
on the death of Maximilian. The Elector was 
not a candidate—the crown was offered to him 
We may remark, that at 
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‘ between Maximilian and Marguerite is quoted | perty. It is evident that the Duke thought his | is qui j i 
" to an unmerciful extent, and naturally antisite royal spouse much too lenient, and feared that bad % outs tek tae ‘ann hich yom 
“ a suspicion of book-making. Henry 1V. is | consequences might ensue. He replied, akis hax the talk of oll hee tet 1s, which may 
. briefly disposed of as “that singular man.” | “*‘! know not that; God grant it may happen | night. Yet th pod friemas for a Sext- 

$4 Here is a pleasing anecdote on an historical | 0therwise! We should then sooner put an end to ght. Let the quiet happiness of pursuing 
ct subject, which is about up to the level of most the business. I wish it might take place within six | °V° get studies for their own sake, without 
at lady-historians. ‘* The princess's attendants | 22YS3, but, since you are desirous that their offer be ww isturbing thoughts of publication, would 
be : tried to induce her to eat, she having taken accepted, I consent.’ be founda higher and aoe pleasure than can 
ad 4 nothing but a couple of eggs since she left Ins- “The Queen of Castilla then turned to her sub- be conferred by the delights of print and the 
+4 ; pruck; but she would only eat some more aiastye sujecls, gad qeareened sem hernels Jm.fhe | FMT: uf seviewers. 

es 4 oui accompani ed. it is so irene be musical accents of her native tongue. 

18 ; Yea a ais On" baths gale $e NG ‘eb Ae _ We have noticed a few points of interest in 

aS sleepy, she declaned herself cry vial wiak.* the course of the volume. One of these is a] BY-PATHS AND BATTLE-FIELDS OF 
id We have an elaborate aceount of Queen Jo- 7 ae, wa -beliore, n0k sven: ih, she | beaks, ab $ PICARDY.* 

™ anna’s going to bed, in which ceremony was a ady ‘undertaking’ the oflce of shames. Uae . : ; 
ly ptoceiifolt of waruilhie-paiie2” # Watuhisdinen Holt tells us that, strictly speaking, there is Oxr knows by experience that ink loses its 
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r- real claim upon our attention. All the highest former seems to be derived from the same | or small m amount—without any thought of i 
“id lessons of history and biography are ienored : frelon ip Hage the arid Kathions- sae ag ia Bree bd ma a Mi. ’ 
is ‘ the mere fighting has a good deal of atten- count of Clementina of Poland, the wife of the lies of information. The preface of Mr. i 
a tion ; while the trivial details of common place entaee, George, is . mainly... based. apon Musgrave in the. volume now before us, pre- 
ty life are exhibited with tedious fullness pie W agan’s interesting arrative of the Seizure, tentious alike in size and matter, is a fair sam- : 
= We cannot in the least divine to what class Escape, and Marriage of the Princess, Clemen- ple of the remainder of this kind of work, being 
of j of readers these volumes are supposed to be ad: fing, Pon CpRA The somewhst Tomanhis cir- | flashy, ma yvend fragmentary. A short dic- 
t- dressed. If to those who are rifasihiae with Besar ia atvending - he pm cl aa als | eh cm a — wenden mane aan 
he historical literature “we can only say, that ach ie only nation Reiste fp the oapet se soo pas ies on : Sate; eter 
1g sketch demands and pre-su “J 6 vertdin }Pe, The young lady formed a romantic | truthful confession that his book is not “*im- 
If skntinnt ot! sendingy which a. evel aferent attachment to the Chevalier George, and as the | portant, wonderful, or meritorious,” which we 
r. subjects, represents very considerable historical chances of a restoration were not so unsubstan- | heartily confirm, and a few ill-written sen- 
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" sddveobedl' Wi tks ica Gh “a's mh ia Sage | think the speculation altogether a bad one. | staple of two pages. Mr. Musgrave tortures 
os i thoroughly well-informed, there sa great deal | After the marriage the romance evaporated. | > sie ig Le wagon rape posardagend 
on of quite superficie Thhaeeadan’-"'ae When 4 She proved to be something very like a ter- | assertion that ‘‘the reading of many books 
t+ | We aie Hautinied Jn Alle Gta of acca Ue the | magant, although her husband's bad character | produces, bey ond all controversy, great weari- 
he most familiar dates and fasten history.” The ten apology. ‘The pretty, wilful woman | ness of the flesh.” He speaks, and we write, 
n. judgment of the adit hidicatin a Perey, RVD be became a great saint, and was highly esteemed feelingly, after wadin through his fine writing, 
a quite unreliable. She int te dabtichll iw , by the Pope, who set up a cloud of inscriptions | his stilted periods, and the general pomposity of 
- readings of some of the shit generally received | in. her honour... This, the Spal. biegssphy.of rs br te Hy pie eee oe 
10 Liktotical: decisions. ‘without "ay yea. Praag i the work, is perhaps the most interesting of the | be “welcomed as a sort of appendix to its pre- 
D- justify them. What wridiia y, poner et | whole. — from ithe same pen employing itself on 
ok Marguerite, she has impressed us with the idea | We are sorry that we have been obliged to the same subject ” (we commend this animated 
. that she is not fully informed respecting th | Speak with pome unfriendliness of this work, Foor -” the peter of Mr. Jones, a t- 
is. sige Nha’ Chiat, tlhe Wak tik deen nas saat od | and it is possible that it possesses points of vam). “ The desirableness of rendering all tra- 
nt sucki Wiitten a dite b Robinson Ranke Mi | interest which we have neglected, We | ¥el accessory to the attainment of useful in- 
ps: onek Percent Maui Tt ie uuine-a? Us| are sure our authoress is both an amiable | formation while abroad, and to the strength- 
wil reading of the character of F aa ~ ‘a ‘dba ane accomplished lady. | But; unfortunately, | ening of those princip fas which. wnat be 
e, Isabella, to suppose that Sakdiitim 7 iad and amiability and accomplishments are not the | conduce hp .0ur honour and happiness at home.’ 
be lized thy virtuae ahd Teatiella'the fatlte he (ee ey eee Re BPRS, ARAUNBCRS, AOE: WEI 1 Js this." purpureus pannus” culled from Mr. 
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ile en nalbtaiien dattiiats of Charles v Mn ut _cimen of the class to which they belong. — But, | dense as to be capable of writing such misera- 
gs desidevitum ti historical Wteratuie.. Weorii : lie on public grounds, we haye an unmitigated | ble commonplace ‘ oe 
ct very slighting way in which aos ks . objection to the whole class, There is no sign | It so happens that we have ourselves fol- 
e- past ais is as | eilicialte dh Ce , ct | more discouraging in the literary tendencies of * lowed Mr. Muasgrave's track m Normandy, 
en view: ‘@ibs wide hire do Bb Xk * rerman | our age, no sign more indicative of intellectual | and found his book on that province regarded 
ve the only hero of hi habe m ay ae per et _emasculation, than the neglect of our great: his- | by residents in those places which he visited as 
<. this nth sake “oe fn € ; ‘si 7 Bo por s of | torical classics, and the spurious growth of utterly worthless and ighly egotistical, and on 
of hybrid ittnen of the si fi 1: nd th oe nh * } fungous literature which has succeeded them, | reading it, we in our turn cordially acquiesced 
al, The dae sa that We re e a riage ; —books which are read as fashionable literature ‘in their judgment. The present volume bears 
™% panda waa ae deer an die ae 0 t . during the season, and are then assigned to | marks of evident haste. . Mr. Musgrave made 
‘ we prraghioongaeie: +E Pe oe sai bap | merited oblivion. Life is short, and books are his sketch within the little space of seventeen 
_ Geeignayin'itines, mabe sae b, hich is | many. A great responsibility rests upon. thes, days,’ in the July and August : last, sum- 
We i sp abiees rin ani a 2 t ea Fea oe upos readers of books. * still greater responsibility , Mer, and contrived to land in the os 
ve - ie ol at oul ing as an authentic piece | yests upon their writers. lt is wrong for house before Christmas. His readers will not 
re j lags 2 pny é people to waste their time in reading unpro- be long in discovering that they are being hur- 
ho “The harangue ended, but John of Gaunt vouch- | fitable books, that may delude them into the | ricd along in a most unceremonious haste, and 
¢ : safed no reply. After a few minutes’ silence, Con- | belief that they are improving their minds | treated to the merest skimmings from Murray's 
va stance looked into her busband’s face, and perceiving ‘and studying history. It is wrong for Protes- | handbook and local guides. The actual de- 
A eee ng not meditating an answer, said, | tant writers to pander to this miserable taste. Seription of Picardy is, as may be imagined, 
“a Bey oe what do you say? +i | But the whole thing is a mistake, Lady | slender indeed, and the book is eked = 
on of this pL Happ dpe tay A B ow ake pay ronnie | Writers do not properly adjust their point of | Weary, Ineundering pice ype ns oa oe 
on ara anak vel? eritance comes throug | view. Aspasia herself declared, if we believe | stance, chapter Vhs W ot 1 - Ms i y dev ~ 
ne " 4p will: be: right, -thew: ‘ani Joell? atuswered the | the aucient scandal that attributed. Pericles | through tw ay ei 7 & 4 pee tah? 
to Duchess, ‘that their offer should be accepted : for 1) most memoral le speech 0 her, that the Jess on geeyu wis & pa F te " rae o > os =o 
ne do not believe that the King of Castilla has any de- | ladies aspire to public life the better. That mind, our loquacious author 18 % 1e complacent 
ee sire to combat you so soon.’ - | which is highly creditable and graceful as an ele- C ato of the debate, for the Winning Cause 18 
1m «It was rather bold in Constance to speak of the gant amusement, loses all its charm when it is certainly not his. is intrusion into the 
at ‘King of Castilla’ to the doughty knight, who | paraded before the common gaze, A private | “6 py. paths and Battle-Fields of Picardy. By G. Musgrave, 
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Church of the Ursulines was singularly in bad 
taste, but he gloats on this impertinence, and 
applauds, himself as ‘“‘an old and_ travelled 
heretic,” which reminds us that in the present 
book we miss the woodcut of a young and 
jaunty gentleman, which decorated one of its 
‘* predecessors.” Chapter iv., extending over 
sixteen pages, is a disquisition on French cri- 
minal law and penal executions, introduced 
*‘par parenthtse, for which the reader is in- 
debted to the peculiar summer of 1860,” and 
the circumstance that Mr. Musgrave, being 
without an umbrella, gossiped under a gate- 
Way on a rainy day with eleven kindred quid- 


nunes; eleven pages in the last chapter are | 


devoted to the state of France in general ; four- 
teen more describe Louis Napoleon's detention 
at Ham, but not a word is given to the acute- 
ness and shrewd artifice of his sympathizing 
physician, who caused the delay in pursuit, 
which enabled him to escape; eighteen pages 
comprise an intolerable diatribe on image wor- 
ship and Roman Catholic practices, besides a 
supplement upon the use of the rosary; and Mr. 
Musgrave, with a very proper appreciation of 
the only class of readers who are likely to be 


tolerant with him, says, ‘‘ My impression is that | 


only a few of my readers have ever heard a 
Roman Catholic preacher’s sermon, or read a 
hymn to the Virgin, and this led me to introduce 
both in these pages.”” Does Mr. Musgrave think 
that his friend Mr. Gregg and himself are the 
only “‘ travelled gentlemen,” or that the plat- 
form of Exeter Hall and the pages of the Jte- 
cord never divulge the iniquities of the ‘* Lady 
in Scarlet”? He has apparently taken for his 
model the chatty, agreeable style of Mr. Walter 
White in his Month in Yorkshire, but, unfortu- 
nately, he forgot to imitate his exemplar in 
reading up his subject beforehand ; and by the 


attempt to follow the gallop of the experienced | 


writer, has marred his own natural amble. 
Picardy is taken in a very loose sense by Mr. 
Musgrave ; we should have thought that seven- 
teen days would be only too short to investi- 


gate the architectural glories of Amiens, and | 
Abbeville, and St. Quentin,—to trace the field 
of Cressy, and look at the memorable port of 
St. Vallery; not to speak of cities such as 


Beauvais, Valois, Noyon, Soissons, and Laon, 
lying on the very borders of the upper pro- 
vince, and forming portions of Picardie Méri- 
dionale. 


Bapaume, Arras, St. Pol, St. Omer, and, alas, 


to give us a most intolerably tedious account 
M. Hachette has 


of the battle of Agincourt. 
not yet published a complete guide to the 
northern railways of France. ‘Two only have 
yet appeared; one, De Paris & Calais, a Bou- 
logne et & Dunkerque, the other, De Paris & 
Dieppe; or doubtless Mr. Musgrave, with his 
love for book-making, would have availed him- 
self of the ready-made information. We really 
feel mortified at the bare thought that the 
French antiquarians of Picardy, who form an 
excellent archzological society, and French 
writers, who compile the most amusing books 
of home-travel, may possibly have such a work 
as that of Mr. Musgrave submitted to them, 
having been purchased from the shelves of 
some second-hand book-stall by a hasty and 
uninquiring English “ voyageur.” 

Mr. Musgrave might have informed us that 
Picardy included two divisions—the Upper and 
Lower ; the latter being further distinguished 
into three districts—those of Boulogne, Calais, 
and Ponthieu. The Archeological Society of 
this portion of France is known as that of La 
Morinie, the name of Picardy being not earlier 


No, Picardy is too small a field for 
our rapid author, who, bravely defiant of the 
geographical boundary self-imposed by his 
title-page, penetrates into Artois to look at 


than of the close of the twelfth century. What 
is ‘a ramrod-like descent of pelting rain” ? 
We have heard of “‘a rain of cats and dogs,” 
but never of a storm of cold steel. At a brook 
near Cressy, a flock of sheep and a shepherd 
remind the author of Edward IIL. and his gal- 
lant soldiers: possibly, Mr. Musgrave may have 
some indistinct recollection of the Homeric 
rouny rao, but the comparison, in plain Eng- 
lish, sounds singularly absurd. The ‘‘ Battle- 
fields” are described at length : Cressy, ‘‘ with 
the opinions of men of the sixteenth century 
on guns and gunpowder,” occupies space from 
page 139 to page 161; and Agincourt, ‘‘ with 
reflections,” extends.over twenty pages. This 
was most undoubtedly superfluous : these great 
battles have been described often and at length 


mission of several absurd. mistakes. Among 
| his cannons of ‘‘ancient foundry,” he might 





| Cannon—simply, canna, a tube, cane, or reed 
| —are mentioned * earlier than 1338: Barbour 
mentions ‘‘crackys of war,” used by Edward III. 
in 1327, in, the Scottish campaign; and the 


, sembled the modern mortar, and were probably 

the invention of the Moors ;, the Flemings were 
| the first European cannoneers, and cannons 
| were plentiful in the reign of Henry 1V. The 
| Moors plied their cannon with effect at the 


rives ‘artillery ” from arc and tirer. He brags 
of his knowledge of France for forty-five years, 
and ‘introductions to all society, from the Tui-- 
| leries to the Chaumiers ;” and his philosophical 
deduction from this experience of the grand 
nation is that the ‘‘ Frenchman is a riddle”! 
He might, however, have learned that artillier 
means a ** bowman ;” 





Ménage and Ducange (two better authorities) 
| correctly refer it to the old word artiller, ‘to 
render strong by art.” The English version of 
| the Bible renders the bow and arrows of Jona- 
than ‘ artillery.” 
of dragging in scraps of French, Latin, and 





|from papa, pap! Now, “ papa” is, we need 
| not say, a hungry infant’s cry for food—a mere 
| exclamation, like papa; and Servius would 
have informed him that Papaver and Anethus, 
as Narcissus, are names of beautiful boys meta- 
morphosed into flowers. The well-known 
Horatian adage— 


| pages, with gossip about 


rk-shops and the 
merits of mangold-wurzel. He never hints 
at the fact that Amiens was the birth-place 
of Peter the Hermit, of Ducange, of Gresset 
and Delambre, or of the too notorious and 


| beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées, the mistress of 


Henri Quatie ; not a word is there of our Ed- 
ward IIIf. doing homage there for Guienne, of 
the marriage of Isabel of Bavaria with the 
idiot Charles VI., or of the memorable Treaty 
concluded there in our own times. Its noble 





| 1815. 
; A | : : ‘ 5 
by more accomplished writers ; and Mr. Mus- | never informs us that Richelieu was an abbé 
grave might have saved himself from the com- | there; for aught that we learn from him, we 
, should never have known that Robespierre was 


have mentioned ‘* Great.” or ‘t Long Meg,” of , at St. Omer. 


Edinburgh and Ghent, with more propriety we should have preferred to dull and imperfect 
than Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-pistol at Dover. | statistics, or conversations with peasants, ser- 


| Musgrave. 


| siege of Algesiras, in 1343. Mr. Musgrave de-— 


and though Caseneuve | 
derives “artillery” from areus and telum, yet | 


Mr, Musgrave is very fond | 


| Greek ; and on one occasion derives papaver | 





“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret,” 
appears in Mr. Musgrave’s version— 
“ Expellas furca : tamen usque redibit.” 


His archeology, though he familiarly speaks of 
‘my friend Petit,” is equally at fault: he says, 
boldly, ‘Henry V. slept at Eltham, possibly 
in the old building still known as King John’s 
palace, though now used as a barn.” Mr. Petit, 
or the merest tyro in architecture, would have 
told him that the Hall at Eltham was built by 
Edward IV., in the last half of the fifteenth 
century. 
Picardy display an equal ignorance of French 
architecture; ‘‘the venerable church of St. 
Wolfran, Abbeville,” is described as ‘a dreary 
pile ;” but Mr. Musgrave never entered it, we 
presume, or he would have seen the five bays 
of the nave built by George d’Amboise, the 
same architect who built the exterior, which he 
commends. 
sur 
adds no more; the city is dismissed in eight 


His observations on the Chevets of 


Amiens Cathedral, he says, is ‘‘ of | 
ing beauty and attractiveness,” but he | 


church of St. Germain, its curious crypt of the 
Abbey of St. Acheul, and its delicious pateés de 


| canard, are alike unnoticed. He never men- 


tions that Péronne was called Ta Pucelle un- 
til Wellington robbed it of its maiden name in 
He passes’ through St. Riquier, but 


born at Arras, or Daniel O’Connell educated 
Reminiscences of such interest 


vants, and hotel-keepers. The illustrations are 
few, feeble, and ill-chosen; one represents a 
peasant with a hobby-horse on his head, watch- 


| Ing a precocious brat sucking at a dirty pipe. 
, Moors employed cannon at the siege of Ronda, | 


| in 1305. Those used at Quesnoy, in 1340, re- 


In these days, when books of value are be- 
ing issued with such rapidity that we can 
hardly notice them with that promptitude 
which their authors require, we feel it a duty 
to be severe on publications like that of Mr. 
The gamekeeper nails up a jay or 
a weasel on the barn-door as a warning to of- 
fenders, and we only hope that an exposure of 
this gentleman’s failure in the art of mere 


| book-making will act as a caution to others ; 
| that they will receive no tenderness at our 


hands, if, like Mr. Musgrave, they have no- 
thing new to tell us, but write simply for the 
sake of writing. 

We will conclude with one remark, that our 
readers are, fortunately for themselves, not 
reviewers; they need not, as we have been 
compelled to do, plod through Mr. Musgrave’s 
pages, nor, if they take our advice, will they 
attempt the task. 





DR. TEMPLE’S SERMONS.* 


WueEn the Zéssays and Reviews first appeared, 
we believe the Literary Gazette was the earliest 
pyrene to direct attention to the volume. 
| We then predicted for it a very wide celebrity, 
_and advised its careful and thoughtful study 
| by all who would rightly comprehend the 
| phases of religious thought and the history of 
; religions opinion. We mentioned the sincere 
| pain which some sections of the work occa- 
| sioned to us, and declared them fruitful of 
| uneasiness and alarm. We entirely excepted 
Dr. Temple’s work from censure. ‘The origin 
of the essay we imagined to be due to a 
thought of Pascal’s, but in fact the idea is to 
be found in more than one author. It isa 
somewhat fanciful theory, and the idea is car- 
ried out with a detail of which it scarcely ad- 
mits. It is distinguished by great beauty of 
style, rather than by accurate thinking and ex- 
pression. Several passages in the article ap- 
peared to lie open to serious objection. Such 
was the statement that the Jews derived the 
doctrine of immortality from Babylon, and 
such also that if Christ had come in the present 
age of the world he could not find acceptance. 
Of course, other objections were to be found 
against this essay. Nevertheless, we are of 











* Sermons preached in Rugby School Chapel in 1858, 1859, 
1860. By the Rey. Frederick Temple, D.D., Chaplain in 
| Ordinary to the Queen, Head Master of Rugby School, 
} (London; Macuuiillan.) 
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the opinion that an undue stress has been laid to be assured of the opinions inculcated on his 
upon them, that the case against Dr. Temple has | 


been unduly exaggerated, and that there was 
little real reason for alarm. But it so happened 
thatevents took a sudden turn, and the work at- 
tained an astonishing notoriety. Many worksof 
ten times the value have not received one-tenth 
of such attention. It was found that the Essays 
did in detail sweep away every distinctive ar- 
ticle of the Christian faith. It was also felt, 
and that by men who had every wish to dis- 
criminate between the different writers, that 
the commencing disclaimer of the volume did 
not quite do away with the idea of coparce- 
nery. We confess we think Dr. ‘Temple has 
made several mistakes. It would have been as 
well if he had been fully assured of the charac- 
ter of the writings with which he was iden- 
tifying himself. There were probably some 
things in his own essay which he had inconsi- 
derately written, and upon which he would 
have meditated longer, could he have antiei- 
pated the full blaze of adverse criticism. It 
would have been as well if Dr. Temple had 
hastened to set right the misconception to 
which he had exposed himself, As the head 
master of a great schoo] there were very many 
ponents to whom the religious direction which 
Jr. Temple might give to their children’s 
mind in the most susceptible period of life 
would be a question of heartfelt anxiety. Of 
all the writers of these Essays, Dr. Temple 
certainly occupied the most important position. 
We should have expected that it would have 
been a matter of paramount importance to him 
not to allow that position to be compromised. 
The interests of Rugby School had the most 
imperative demands upon him. A very few 
words would have set him right; but these he de- 
clined to utter. The reasons that induced. this 
course are easy to divine, and lie upon thesur- 
face. They were doubtless generous and eredit- 
able reasons, although we think them mistaken. 
There would be a generous reluctance to dis- 
avow a connection which united him in oblo- 
quy with his friends. There would also be an 
insurmountable disinclination, especially in ‘a 
mind constituted as his, to give way to a popu- 
lar clamour. ‘There is nothing upon which 
sensible men will look with greater suspicion 
and dislike than a religious clamour. Intole- 
rance and passion are easily reared, and are not 
easily sated. Well-meaning men are easily 
hounded on by an effective cry, till the old 
persecuting spirit of the sixteenth century is 
aroused. It is probably only our laws and 
civilization that prevent men from flying at 
each other’s throats and tearing out each other’s 
eyes. But too many moderate men, and good 
and thoughtful men, concurred in the loud con- 
demnation of the Essays, not to make this 
generally-expressed condemnation a matter of 
serious thought to their authors. The public 
have a healthy dislike to aliowing their opinions 
to be biassed by any men, or sets of men; yet, 
when both the Bishops and the Convocation 
concur in condenming certain tenets, their pro- 
mulgator must be very self-confident and pre- 
sumptuous if he did not search narrowly to in- 
quire what measure of justice there might be 
in their unlimited strictures. Dr. Temple has 
done weil and wisely in placing on record his 
tcaching during years past, that the public may 
see how far this exaggerated alarm may be laid 
aside. Our only regret is, that this step was 
not taken six or seven months ago, when an 
indefinite amount of unhappy feeling might 
have been saved. Llowever, Dr. Temple's con- 
fession of faith is now before the public in the 
amplest terms. His Rugby School Sermons, to 
the number of thirty-five, are accessible to 
every parent of a Rugby boy who may desire 





son. For obvious reasons, these sermons are 
now printed, exactly as they were written, and 
without the allowable alterations of corrections 
and additions. 


We do not say that it is impossible, by the | 


exercise of a malign ingenuity, to find in these 
pages some food for a carping criticism. But 
this we say: Every great distinctive doctrine 
of the Christian faith is here asserted with 
directness, simplicity,and power. The doctrine 
of original sin, the doctrine of the atonement, 
the doctrine of the gift of the Spirit, the doc- 
trine of the tempter, and other doctrines, are in 
the most unreserved way avowed, expkiined, 
and defended. And he accepts doctrines even 
when he admits with humility that all ex- 
planation ean only leave behind a sense of the 
wonder of the mystery, knowing that what the 
head cannot compass the heart can feed'on. But 
the value of these sermons is infinitely beyond 
the enunciation of technical theology, or the 
bare dogmaties of the Christian faith.” There is 
an earnestness and fine and living energy about 
these pages, betokening that every word has 
come forth glowing from the writer's very 
heart. Every page bears the solemn impress 
of deep and exalted piety; we are reading no 
prosings or commonplaces ; the preacher evi- 
dently feels the incalculable importance of 
his post, and is striving to do’ his very best. 
No advantage that Rugby can offer to its 
scholars is comparable to the lessons of living 
truth which they may derive from the pure, 
earnest. eloquence of Dr. Temple. We in- 
deed feel, to use the noble and affecting lan- 
guage of his preface, that he “ would gladly 
sacrifice every other aim, if by so doing he 
could help any of his pupils to live in the 
spirit of the Bible, and to love the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

These remarks we have made are suggested 
by the accidental importance attached by re- 
cent circumstances to the, appearance of the 
present volume of sermons. But at any time, 
these discourses of Dr. Temple’s could scarce- 
ly fail to attract a large measure of atten- 
tion. They are undoubtedly what they pur- 
port to be, sermons preached before ‘beys ; al- 
though he must, at times, have rather-flown 
above the heads of his youthful audience. Boys 
are wonderfully like men ; and though some of 
the Rugby boys may not take in thoughts that 
might more properly be addressed to men, yet 
there is no man who may not profit by these 
thoughts addressed to boys. Several thoughts 
have been suggested to us by the perusal of 
these sermons. ‘The theory of the sermon is 
in a very unsettled condition, . ‘These sermons 
are quite models in their way ; but then they 
are models of sermons addressed to a limited 
and peculiar class. Many of them could be 
read in five minutes, and preached im: fifteen. 
With all their merits, this would probably be 
rather a recommendation than otherwise to the 
boys. People think that the shorter a sermon 
is, the better. Upon this hypothesis, it would 
follow, that no sermon at all would be certain- 
ly an improvement. Practically, however, 


church-going people would pause before going | 
that length. ‘The state of matters in Scotland 


is rather remarkable. A staunch Presbyterian 
thinks himself defrauded unless his morning 
sermon is a discourse of an hour’s duration. He 
has previously listened to a prayer which is very 
like a sermon, and also to an exposition, which 
is positively such. Yet we have seen people in 
Scotland contentedly whiling away their time 
in their pews, over some luneh surreptitiously 
munched, until the afternoon brings another 
hour of orthodox refreshment. Now what can 
be the reason of this? Something may be set 


down to mental peculiarities, and something 
to national traditions. But there can be little 
doubt that the real reason is one that is not 
very flattering to our Establishment. It is 
undoubtedly the fact, that we have a larger 
number of eloquent preachers in England than 
in Scotland. But the general average of theo- 
logical attainments is much higher in Scotland 
than in England. The Presbyterian clergyman 
has received a much longer and much more 
careful theological training than his Anglican 
contemporaries ; and he is in the habit of con- 
centrating upon his profession all his reading 
and all his thinking. ‘There is something of a 
| scientific aspect imparted to his own instruc- 
| tion, and to the theology of his audience. We 
{have not found it, within our observations, 
| that really good sermons, even when protract- 
el beyond the ordinary length, are necessarily 
| Wearisome to an English congregation. Dr. 
| Temple is himself an instance in point. There 

is not a sermon in this collection which is not 
' very brief. Yet Dr. ‘Temple is very capable of 
| preaching a long sermon. ‘The famous essay 
| itself, which is fully double the length of an 
‘ordinary discourse, was originally a sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford, at 

St. Mary’s. ‘The probability that he was about 
| to preach a longer sermon instead of a shorter 
| one would most likely attract a larger instead of 
/asmaller audience. But owing to the culpable 
| incompetence of the clergy, and the want of 
| such special theological training as we find in 
| the Scotch universities, a sermon has become a 
bye-word for a bore, a synonym for an annoy- 
ance, something that is a duty without being 
a pleasure, and without being long is weari- 
some and prolix. Something very different are 
these sermons of Dr. Temple’s. They are 
thoughtful, earnest, eloquent, containing a 
great deal of matter within a narrow space, 
but, from their brief limits, not dealing with 
large subjects, or as we should rather say, with 
large subjects largely considered, such as no 
man living is more competent to deal with at 
length than himself. 

We are aware that we are making a very 
paradoxical remark, but sermons remind us of 
novels. ‘The idea seems a very unlikely one, 
but in this instance extremes meet. ‘The novel 
deals with life according to the efficient cause ; 
the sermon according to the final cause. The 
novel endeavours to set forth all those exterior 
circumstances which make up a man’s history 
in the eyes of other people, and not unfre- 
quently in his own eyes. ‘The adventures of 
school, and college, and the world ; the sudden 
surprises of life; the sudden encounter with 
the heroine; the rescue of life from the wave, 
_or the danger of the runaway steed ; the lucky 
discovery ; the fortunate legacy ; the opportune 
death : these are the kind of leading and tan- 
gible events upon which story-tellers seize, the 
kind of facts and dates by which most men 
distinguish epochs in their life. But there is 
a wonderful dualism about our human nature. 
There is another province of human life, in- 
visible, inaudible, impalpable, which immeasur- 
ably transcends in a the coarser phe- 
nomena of outward life. This is the region 
of spiritual life, a domain to which the sermon 
lays claim. The time when the mighty instincts 
of the spiritual life broke in upon the soul ; the 
time when Law and Sin first assumed definite 
shape in the consciousness ; the time when the 
great thoughts of death and immortality ; the 
time when the revelation of God first possessed 
a distinct and personal relationship to our- 
selves; the occasions where sense and our 
nobler personality fought their dire battles ; 
the gloom, the glory, the misery, the triumph ; 
all these to very many men are as real, and far 
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more important, occurrences than any that 
have marked their outward life. Every man 
has a secret history which he shrinkingly 
shrouds from view ; memories, associations, 
dim reflections which no one else can divine ; 
a world that would be an ideal world, only for 
the terrible reality that attaches to it. Fre- 
quently attempts have been made to view 
as a whole these two hemispheres of a 
man’s existence. But, as a general -rule, 
they have been disjointed. Writers of fiction 
have claimed the one side of life; religious 
writers have claimed the other. The religious 
novel has made the attempt, for the most 
= very unsuccessfully, to combine the two. 
Whether this has arisen from inherent and in- 
surmountable difficulties, or whether the non- 
success is attributable to the prevailing feeble- 
ness of those who have made the attempt, may 
be a question ; the evidence, however, perha 
weighs towards the former supposition. The 
novel which has made the most marked step in 
this direction is certainly not a religious novel; 
yet it is one of the most marvellous works of 
our day. We mean The Mill on the Floss. Yor 


an exposition of the strength and weakness of | 
the human heart—passion, ee tempta- | 
t 


tion, all spiritual conflict,—that work, without 
being a religious novel, has a deeply religious 
value. Bui there, the story is without a 
moral; the wild queries of the human heart 
are unanswered, human yearnings are unsatis- 
fied, and human life remains a mystery. Is 
there no peace, no certainty, no eternal Love 
and Pity where stained and weary hearts may 
find repose? It is at such a point as this 
that such sermons as those by Dr. ‘Temple pos- 
sess an inestimable worth. Men may not care 
for the conventional sermon, the logical treatise, 
the measured exhortation. These have their 


own great value in the proper place, but, some- | 


how, on many occasions they are felt to be out 
of place. People want, in their own kind of lan- 
guage, to be comforted in their present pressing 
needs. Now there is nothing conventional, 
nothing traditional, nothing professional about 
these sermons by Dr. ‘Temple. He has taken 
away that old histrionic reproach, that divines 
deal with things real as if they were things 
imaginary, while actors deal with things imagi- 
nary as if they were things real. He speaks 
about things real as being real. All familiar 
life is bathed in a religious light. Our doubts 
and scruples, and modes of thinking and act- 
ing, and trials of the outer and inner life, and 
self-made codes, and the ordinary intercourse of 
society and the special emergencies of life, are 
placed before us with an almost Shakesperian 
fidelity to nature. They are made to assume 


all the vast importance which belongs to them | 


in areligious sense. The great truths of reve- 
lation are becomingly handled with a very re- 
markable absence of all technical and stereo- 
typed language. If the novel has made some 
steps towards dealing with the spiritual realities 
of life, the sermon, in a more living mode than 
is ordinarily witnessed, may appropriate the 
story of exterior circumstances. That these 


things are so, is characteristic of our age, upon | 


whom the ends of the world have come. Men 
now desire to view life in a conjunction 
of the final with the efficient cause. The 
love of biography has always indicated this, 
especially the love which pious people have for 
the biographies of the pious. The character 
of most of the poetry of our day is also highly 
significant. This volume of Dr. Temple’s does 
in a high degree combine many of the merits 
of the sermon, the poem, and accurate descrip- 
tions of human life and passion. ‘There is no 


one who may not derive delight and the highest | 


kind of instruction from its pages, ‘There is no 


book which we would sooner place in the hands 
of the thoughtful boy upon whose dawning in- 
telligence is now breaking a sense of the awful 
meaning of life. There is no book which we 
would sooner place .n the hands of the old man 
who ponders over the story of his days, and 
sadly dwells upon the lessons that it teaches 
him. 





RAGGED LONDON IN 1861.* 
AmonG the social questions of the day, there 


public attention than the domestic condition of 


harvest, followed by a winter of unexampled 
severity, has resulted in an amount of national 
suffering almost unprecedented within the me- 
mory of man. In the rural districts, the dis- 
tress has been less keenly felt, owing to the 
wide area over which it was distributed ; but 
in the large towns, and more especially in the 
metropolis, where a dense population, cooped 
up in dank cellars and noisome courts and al- 
| leys, suffers habitually, even in the most fa- 
vourable seasons, the worst extremities of po- 
| verty and deprivation, the evil has been inten- 





| sified a hundredfold. Only a few weeks ago, | 


groups of gaunt and haggard labourers were 
| moaning out their song of want in our busiest 
| thoroughfares. ‘The workhouse doors were daily 
| besieged by crowds of noisy and half-famished 

creatures. Our ey courts were converted 
into temporary relieving offices. The Registrar- 
General’s returns told a terrible tale of starva- 
| tion and death ;—and all this in the face of 
our complex Poor-law system, with its 23,000 
officers, its 12,000 annual reports, and its mil- 
| lions of revenue, backed by the unwearying 
exertions of private benevolence! 

The picture is fearfully and painfully sug- 
gestive ; and the only consolation we can de- 
rive from the contemplation of the terrible de- 
tails must lie in the hope that the prominence 
given to the evil will teach us to provide against 
its recurrence. On this ground, the highest 
praise must be awarded to Mr. Hollingshead 
for the eminently philosophic spirit in which 
he has approached the momentous subject of 





pictures, though perhaps lacking the photo- 
| graphic fidelity and minuteness of detail that 


nevertheless, so painfully real and life-like, that 
there can be no question of their truthfulness. 
In all probability, but few of Mr. Hollings- 
head's readers will be acquainted, except by 
| name, with the unsayoury localities to which 
he introduces them. Of late years, we have 
been accustomed to look upon certain notorious 
districts as representing the only plague-spots 


in London. They have been visited by day, | 


inspected by night; have formed the text- 
| books of preachers, the backbones of sanitary 


authors. They have attained an exaggerated 
importance in the public mind, and have been 
| erroneously regarded as the only tumours of our 
social degradation. St. Giles’s, Saffron Hill, 
and Field Lane have for years been the fa- 
| vourite “preserves” of our popular philan- 
| thropists ; but few beyond the local clergy, 
medical men, and relieving officers, know any- 
| thing of the horrors of Clerkenwell, White- 
| chapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, Shoreditch, 
| King’s Cross; to say nothing of the foul 
| dens and crowded courts that abut on the aris- 
tocratic regions of Regent Street and West- 
minster. 


} 





| ® Ragged London in 1861. By John Hollingshead. (Lon- 
_ don; Sinith, Elder, and Co.) 


are few that have engrossed a greater share of | 


the labouring classes. The failure of last year’s | 


the social condition of the London poor. His | 


characterize Mr. Mayhew’s revelations, are, | 


reports, and the building-materials of popular | 


‘The limits of our space forbid us following 
our author through his graphic and circum- 
stantial accounts of these mysterious localities : 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves with a 
few specimens of Mr. Hollingshead’s descrip- 
tive powers. Here is a sketch from “ Frying- 
pan Alley,” Clerkenwell :— 





“Tt is worse than anything in Whitechapel or 
Bethnal Green. The rooms are dust-bins—every- 
thing but dwelling-places. The women are mascu- 
line in appearance; they stand with coarse, folded 
arms and knotted hair, and are ready to fight for 
| their castle of filth. They dislike the new under- 
ground railway that is forming in the neighbour- 
hood; they look upon New Farringdon Street as a 
Corporation job; and they have got a rude notion 
| that all local improvements put money into the 

pockets of Government. Children make faces at 

you; repulsive men smoke down upon you from the 

holes that serve for windows; old women howl at 

you from the gloomy cellars; and a spreading heap 

of wet, muddy vegetable refuse, lying in an open 

spot that an inhabitant called ‘the square,’ was re- 
| garded like a part of old William Sanderson's free- 
| hold, An idle, pipe-sucking giant, who was oi- 
| fered sixpence to clear away this nuisance, walked 
| slowly round it, looked at it reflectively—not to say 
affectionately—and finally decided that he had bet- 
ter leave it alone.” 


It does not seem, “however, that “ New 
Court ” gains much by the contrast, e. g. :— 


“ Within a few yards of this refuge is New Court, 
,a nest of thieves, filled with thick-lipped, broad- 
| featured, rough-haired, ragged women, and hulking, 
| leering men, who stand in knots, tossing for pennies, 
| of lean against the walls at the entrances to the low 
courts. The houses present every conceivable as- 
| pect of filth and wretchedness; the broken windows 
are plastered with paper, which rises and falls when 
the doors of the rooms are opened; the staircases 
always look upon the court, as there is seldom any 
| street-door, and they are steep, winding, and covered 
with blocks of hard mud. The faces that peer out 
of the narrow windows are yellow and repulsive ; 
some are the faces of Jews, some of Irishwomen, 
and some of sickly-looking infants.” 


Of the ‘‘ domestic life of St. George’s-in- 
the-East,” or, as our author prefers to call it, 
“St. George’s-in-the-Dirt,” we have the fol- 

‘ lowing vivid description :— 


“A short broom sticks out over the door. The 
front parlour contains two women, half covered with 
soot. A bed, as black as the women, stands in one 
' corner, in which an infant’ is sleeping, with its little 

face looking pale, even under the dirt, and its head 
lying lower than its legs. Two other young chil- 
| dren are playing on the black floor in front of the 
little glow-worm of a fire, eating what is literally 
bread and soot. Six other children, belonging to 
the same parents, are playing somewhere about in 
_ the inky puddles; and even this family only repre- 
sents half the population of the small house.” 


“ Sunday in Shoreditch,” though not very 
| profitably spent, might, we think, be advanta- 
| geously imitated by the muscular Christians 
of St. George’s-in-the-East. 


“Dirty men, in their sooty shirt-sleeves, are on 
the housetops, peeping out of little rough wooden 
structures, built on the roof to keep their pigeons 
|in. They suck their short pipes, fly their fancy 
| birds, whistle shrilly with their forefingers placed 
| in their mouths, beat the sides of the wooden build- 
| ing with a long stick like a fishing-rod, and use all 
| their ingenuity to snare their neighbours’ stray 
| birds.” 


Here is a sketch from Westminster :— 


“A child, dirty and nearly naked, was hanging 
out of one of the old-fashioned casement windows ; 
and in the summer-time it is no unnsual thing to 
| see about fifty coarse women exhibiting themselves 

in the same manner. The yards at the back of the 
| houses contain little mountains of ashes and vege- 
table refuse; and a dust-contractor’s yard, in the cen- 
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tre of the street, seems to have burst its bounds, and 
to have nearly poured out its oyster-shells, cabbage- 
stalks, and broken china into the open thoroughfare. 
Short-haired young men, with showy handkerchiefs 
round their neck, and tight corduroy trousers, were 
standing at most of the doors, looking pretty sharply 
about them from under the peaks of their caps. A 
fiddler was playing a dancing tune to a mixed as- 
sembly of thieves and prostitutes, and a morning 
ball was being arranged on both sides of the pave- 
ment.” 


After the above illustrations, we feel assured 
that our readers will have little hesitation in 
endorsing our author’s assertion that ‘the social 
condition of nearly one-half of London is almost 
as low and degraded as that cf Ireland in its 
worst days.” The fact may seem incredible, 


but it is a bitter truth that within a radius of | 


four miles from Temple Bar, in this vaunted 
age of Christianity, civilization, and “social 


science,” upwards of one million human beings | 
are at this moment living in a degraded state | 


of physical, mental, and moral destitution. All 
prospect of ameliorating the condition of the 
present generation seems hopeless. Legislative 
intervention has been tried, and has produced 
more harm than good. Indeed we can trace 
three-fourths of the existing evils to the mis- 
chievous working of the old Poor-laws. The 
conclusions of economical science become value- 
less when applied to a community which sub- 
sists by theft, prostitution, or worse crimes. 
Philanthropy, when properly directed, may do 
much ; but it is useless, and worse than use- 
less, to endeavour to help those who will not 
help themselves. Model lodging-houses, la- 
bourers’ homes, and other charitable institu- 
tions of a similar character, when erected in 
these districts, are invariably occupied by a 
class of men better off than those for whose be- 
nefit they were intended. Not only, therefore, 
do they fail in their object, but by diminishing 
the building accommodation in the. neighbour- 
hood, raise rents in the vicinity, and thus ng 
rectly augment the distress they were intended 
to alleviate. The ministrations of the working 
clergy, as Mr. Hollingshead freely admits, have 
done, and still continue to do, much towards 
effecting this desired end; but it is in their 
capacities of missionaries of cleanliness rather 
than of godliness that any permanent benefits 
have resulted from their labours. Religion and 
education seem alike incompatible with extreme 
poverty. Sermons will not clothe shivering 
backs ; tracts will not stay craving stomachs ; 
the physical element must be cared for before 
the moral or intellectual nature will yield to 
training. It is better to shelve creeds for a 
time, than to abandon all hope of either moral 
or religious influence. 

It is idle, however, to expect any ameliora- 
tion, in the present generation, of the London 
poor. An effective national education, coin- 
«ident with the extinction of extreme poverty 
for one generation, is the only available means 
for effecting any permanent social reform. 
And this, under existing circumstances, is al- 
together impracticable. With the rising ge- 
neration it is feasible enough ; and, thanks to 
the instrumentality of ‘* Ragged Schools ” and 
similar institutions, that are now so rapidly 
multiplying in all parts of the kingdom, much 
has already been done. Let us but once con- 
vince the labourer that the competition of too 
great numbers is the fertile cause of his po- 
verty—and hence that multiplication without 
regard to consequences is a direct injury both 
to the individual and the class—and we shall 
hear no more of ‘* Ragged London.” 
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HISTORY AT OXFORD.* 


| Tr these lectures are fair samples of the teach- 
ing of the University of Oxford in the matter 
of history, it is desirable that they should be 
well known, and the quality of the instruction 
duly appreciated. Oxford, in several ways, of 
late, has endeavoured to recover or maintain 
her old prestige and prerogative by judicious 
| concessions to modern thought and intellectual 
freedom, and all her true sons and well-wishers 
have rejoiced at her selection of advance rather 
than retrogression,—of hopeful trustin and wel- 
come of the Future,rather than sorrowful mourn- 
ing over the ashes of the Past. But she must not 
allow Professors, like the writer of these lec- 
| tures, 1o damage her fame and influence. It is 
pitiful, it is astounding, to see such things come 
forth with the broad arrow of the University’s 
|approval. To say that these lectures are dis- 


| dern History at Oxford, would almost imply a 
| fulsome flattery when their manifold demerits 
| of style, thought, and speculation are consi- 
dered. They are rambling, or rather, frankly 
speaking, incoherent to a degree which nothing 
but actual reading will give a notion of. What 
affirmative teaching they do contain we should 
be sorry to assert with any confidence ; but on 
the negative side we gather that Professor 
Smith is in antagonism with Comte, Mill, the 
believers in a special providence in history, Mr. 
Mansel, and, from one expression it woul 
appear, with the ‘ world in its present mood.” 
These lectures, then, are chiefly critical ; and 
the prime objects of their criticism are the at- 
tempts which have of late been made to lay ihe 
foundation of a science of history. 

Now this would not only be a blameless, but 
a laudable proceeding, if it were well done. 
If the propounders of new theories on history 
are building on solid foundations, no harm, 
but much good, will be done them by a rigor- 
ous scrutiny of their work. If they are merely 
constructing air castles, the sooner these are 
melted away the better. In any case, truth 


gether incumbent on a controversialist to know 


attack. We think that he ought to make some 
show of refuting the opinions he imapugns ; 
| that triumphant remarks beside the question, 
and clamorous proof of what no one denies, 
serve no cause, and neither edify friends nor 
conciliate opponents. We venture to assert, 
with regard to Professor Smith, that he has 
written against the efforts to construct a 
science of history, with a most inadequate 
knowledge of their true nature; and that this 
defective knowledge has led him into some re- 
markable errors with respect to the opinions of 
distinguished writers on the subject. 

Professor Smith boldly takes the high priori 
road, and maintains that a science of history is 
impossible, because man is a free agent, and 
therefore contains an ‘uncertain element 

| which baffles science.” He introduces one 
| class of his opponents as saying— 





“ But others say, ‘We admit the reality of free- 
| will; but the opposite to free-will is necessity, and 
to form the foundation of our science, we do not 
want necessity, but only causation and the certainty 
| which causaticn carries with it: necessity is a mys- 
| terious and embarrassing word, let us put it out of 
the question.’ But then, if necessity does not 
| mean the certain connection between cause and ef- 
fect, what is it to mean? Is the word to be sent 
| adrift on the dictionary without a meaning? The 
| rooted contradiction in our minds between the no- 
| tion of freedom of action, and that of being bound 








* The Study of Ilistory: Two Lectures. By Goldwin Smith, 
| M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, (Oxford and Loudon; J. H. and Jas, Parker.) 


appointing and unworthy of the Chair of Mo- | 


would gain ; but we maintain that it is alto- | 


at least the outline of the doctrines he would | 





by the chain of certain causation, is not to be re- 
moved merely by denying us the use of the term 
by which the contradiction is expressed.” 


There can be little doubt, we think, that this 
is aimed at Mr. Mili, and we would remark, 
by the way, on the exceedingly objectionable 
mode of controversy Professor Smith adopts, in 
arguing against an adversary without even 
mentioning his name (except in one instance), 
and never even remotely alluding to the works 
or words of the writer he attacks. It is, there- 

fore, Professor Smith’s fault, and not ours, if 
| we make an erroneous nomenclature of his op- 
| ponents. But, ia the above instance, the ad- 
| Vice about the rejection of the term necessity 
| points, we think, unmistakeably to Mr. Mill, 
who on excellent grounds has counselled its dis- 
use. In a most lucid and profound e, 
the great logician proves that our actions are 
| undoubtedly caused by our motives, which 
again are the joint result of our characters and 
| circumstances. If, in any given case, we 
know these completely, we do not hesitate to 
| predict the actions which will be the result. 
| If we know the man perfectly and his cireum- 
stances perfectly, we feel quite sure we also 
know how he will act. ‘* Nor does this assu- 
rance,” continues Mr. Mill, ‘conflict in the 
smallest degree with what is called our feeling 
| of freedom. We do not feel ourselves the less 
| free because those, to whom we are intimately 
| known, are well assured how we shall will to 
act in a particular case. We often, on the 
contrary, regard the doubt what our conduct 
_ will be as a mark of ignorance’ of our charac- 
| ter, and sometimes even resent it as an imputa- 
| tion;” and further on in the same chapter, fol- 
| lows a most vigorous and inspiring assertion of 
' moral freedom. Does Professor Smith imagine 
, that his almost querulous refusal to abandon 
| the term necessity furnishes an answer to 
| these philosophical observations? Was it 
wise to speak of ‘rooted contradiction be- 
tween the notion of freedom of action, and 
that of being bound by the chain of certain 
causation,” when his opponent had demon- 
| Strated that there was no contradiction at all? 
He assumes that this doctrine of Mr. Mill’s, 
viz. ‘that our volitions and actions are in- 
variable consequents of our antecedent states 
of mind,” is still fatalism, still necessity, as 
commonly understood. It is true, Mr. Mill 
had proved the reverse—had proved that ‘* we 
, may be free, and yet another may have reason 
to be perfectly certain what use we shall thake 
of our freedom.” Professor Smith ignores 
these arguments as if they were pointless. Can 
he have read, or, having read, could he not 
perceive the force of Mr. Mill's reasoning? In 
either case he is bold, not to say rash. If ho 
dislikes Mr. Mill's principles, he had better 
either completely refute them, or leave them 
alone. To dispute them, and yet to forget or 
evade them, will certainly not hurt Mr. Mill, 
whomever it may hurt. 
Professor Smith proceeds :— 


“ But again, they say, ‘ You may as well get over 
this apparent contradiction in life and history be- 
tween free-will and certain science, for you must 
get over the apparent contradiction in life and his- 
tory between free-will and the certain omniscience 
of the Creator, which comprehends human actions, 
and which you acknowledge as. part of your reli- 
gious faith.” 


This is a perfectly fair statement of his op- 
ponent’s case, and it contains an argument 
which Professor Smith certainly is right in 
noticing ; as, if it is left unanswered, it bars 
him at once from all further objection. For 
the philosophical difficulty involved in the pre- 
dictions of science is a mere molehill compared 
to the mountain of inexplicable mystery sug- 
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gested by the Divine foreknowledge. Professor 
Smith’s solution we shall give entire, being 
quite certain that our readers would suspect us 
of jocularity in serious matters, if we ventured 
to change one jot or one tittle :— 


“No doubt this, though an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, is perfectly relevant, because the objection it 
meets is one in the minds of those to whom it is 
addressed ; and I think it has been justly observed, 
that it cannot be answered by distinguishing be- 
tween foreknowledge and after-knowledge, because 
its force lies in the certainty which is common to all 
knowledge, not in the relation of time between the 
knowledge and the thing known. The real answer 
seems to be this, that the words omniscience, omni- 
potence, omnipresence, though positive in form, are 
negative in meaning. They mean only that we 
know not the bounds of the knowledge, power, or 
presence of God. What we do know, if we know 
anything, is that His presence is not such as to 
annihilate or absorb our separate being, nor His 
knowledge and power such as to overrule or render 
nugatory our free-will.” 


‘Positive in form but negative in meaning, 
mean only we know not the bounds of the 
knowledge, power, or presence of God.” What 
can Professor Smith mean? Would he hint, 
there are things which God does not know, 
or cannot do, or places where he cannot 
be? Surely, in any, writer but one whose 
orthodoxy is heyond suspicion, such language 
would be considered as neighbouring on, if 
not identical with, blasphemy. But it was not 
what we must consider the irreverence of this 
passage that led us to quote it.. We adduce it 
to prove how resolutely Professor Smith runs 
by a difficulty, and, when on the other side, 
assumes he has annihilated it. What he had 
to show was, how he, a believer in human free- 
dom and God’s foreknowledge also, could con- 
sistently maintain that the prevision of science 
precludes free-will in man. If God who made 
us and the world we live in, and who knows 
the minutest trifle we shall commit to our lives’ 
end, and if yet, while we advance to perform 
these foreknown acts, we must still be held 
free, what difficulty can the hesitating guesses 
of human science offer to any holder of the 
above doctrine ? 

Professor Smith makes his way, after this, 
through a maze of fallacies and paralogisms, 
for two or three pages more, which we have 
neither space nor time to expose. We shall 
proceed to show that he is even more ignorant 
of Comte than he is of Mr. Mill. At page 18 
we read :— 


* Social and criminal statistics are most valuable 5 
the commencement of their accurate registration | 
will probably be a great epoch in the history of 
legislation and government; but the reason why | 
they are so valuable is that they are not fixed by 
necessity, as the Necessarians allege or insinuate, but 
variable, and may be varied for the better by the 
wisdom of governments, —governments which Ne- 
cessarians are xlways exhorting to reform them- 
selves, instead of showing how their goodness or 
badness necessarily arises from the climate or the | 
food. If the statistics were fixed by necessity, to 
collect them would be a mere indulgence of curiosity, | 
like measuring all the human race when we could 
not add a cubit to their stature.” 


Neither the lucidity nor profundity of this | 
passage are very striking. However, we would 
direct attention to the sentence where it is said 
that statistics are valuable because they are va- 
riable, and may be varied for the better by the 
wisdom of governments, and” not fixed by ne- 
cessity, as the Necessarians allege or insinuate. | 
Who these “ Necessarians who allege and insinu- | 
ate” may be, we of course are not told; but the | 
intention is clearly this, viz. to make it appear 
that the advocates of a science of history do | 
pot regard social phenomena such as are evolved | 











by statistics as variable or improvable. We 
will hear Comte himself :— 


“We must observe, in the first place, that social 
phenomena may, from their complexity, be more 
easily modified than any others. Thus the limits of 
variation are wider in regard to sociological than any 
other laws. This is the first scientific foundation 
of all rational hopes of a systematic reformation of 
humanity.”— Comte’s Positive Philosophy, Marti- 
neau’s translation, vol. ii. p. 90. 


Comment is not required; but we cannot 
but feel a transient yet malicious gratification 
at catching Professor Smith for a moment a 
Comtist both in thought and expression, al- 
though, in his happy ignorance, he knew it 
not. ‘ Varied for the better by the wisdom of 
governments,” and a ‘systematic reformation 
of humanity,” are not far apart; they only 
differ in so far that Comte.is freer and less 
‘* Necessarian ” than Professor Smith, in pro- 
portion as a reformation of humanity is greater 
than the variation for the better of statistics. 

Again, in reference to Comte, Professor 
Smith says :— 


“ Against all the facts, though in accordance with 
the bias naturally given to M. Comte’s mind by his 
scientific pursuits, it makes the scientific faculties 
and tendencies predominant in man. Which view 
of science was it that predominated in Attila and 
Timour, who, afterall, played a considerable part in 
determining the course of history ?” 


We quote from Comte again :— 


“TJ proceed to estimate the influence of the most 
important attributes of our nature. ... In this view 
the first consideration is the preponderance of the af- 


Jective over the intellectual faculties.” 


Again :— 

“Man's reason is so far from being adequate to 
its work, that it is subject to irresistible fatigue, 
which can be moderated only by strong and constant 
stimulus ; and this stimulus is given by his physical 
imperfections and moral necessities.”—Ibid., p. 129. 

“ For our affective fuculties must preponderate, not 
only to rouse our reason from its natural lethargy, 
but to give a permanent aim and direction to its 
activity, without which it would be for ever lost in 
vague abstract speculation.”—Jbid., p. 130, 


There must surely be something of the lero 
in our Professor, although he lacks fearfully 


| the element of discretion. He charges at full 


speed on notorious facts, like Don Quixote on 


| the windmills. He will find to his cost it will 
‘not do. Like the Knight of La Mancha, he 
| will have to retreat miserably worsted. 

We shall conclude this portion of our re- | 
‘marks with the following severe rebuke, con- 
veyed inthe formof a challenge, from Professor | 


Smith :— 


“But why argue without end about that which 
we may bring to a practical test? If the master- 
science has been discovered, let it show forth its 
power and we will believe. Let those who have 
studied the science of Man and History predict a 
single event by means of their science; let them 


| even write a single page of history on its method ; 


let them bring up one child by the rules for direct- 
ing and modifying moral development which it gives. 
There is another and a higher test. Has the true 
key to human character been found? ‘Then let a 
nobler type of character be produced. Apply the 
science of humanity, and produce a better man.” 


We confess this passage almost staggered us. 
We half doubted whether these lectures. were 
an elaborate jeu d'esprit, the key of which we 


| had not discovered, but which ‘perhaps con- 
| sisted in a travestie or mystification of well- 


known authors. Although we have since re- 
jected this passing thought, still we are simply 
astounded how any one could write such a pa- 
ragraph as the above in a place where Mill's 
logic is so well known as it isin Oxford. 
Comte over and over again alludes to the 
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infantile, even embryonic state of sociology. 
Mr. Mill has made its rudimentary condition 
the subject almost of his last book, and even 
the very titles of the chapters reveal the cau- 
tion of the philosopher, when he wrote over the 
third, ‘That there is or there may be a science 
of human nature.” He almost lavishes his 
powers of illustration and comprehensive rea- 
soning in showing how vast, complex, and dif- 
ficult the new science must prove to be. He 
speaks of its settlement on solid scieutific foun- 
dation as a thing remote, as yet far down below 
any visible horizon, which the years will see 
arise into the azure of truth, but about which 
we must form no hasty hopes. This and much 
more he says through many thoughtful pages 
(merely as a specimen we refer to the ninth 
chapter of Book VI.), and yet Professor Smith 
deemed it advisable to pen. the sentences we 
have just quoted. 

We have dwelt at some length on this part of 
our subject, in order to show that Professor 
Smith has taken upon him an office for which 
he had not adequately qualified himself. We 
think we have made it pretty evident that his 
animosity to the science of history is far greater 
than his knowledge of the writers who treat of 
it, and that he has fallen into an error far from 
uncommon with zealous controversialists—viz. 
of supposing that bitter dislike of an opponent’s 
tenets was quite a sufficient preparation for 
refuting them. But he has other faults besides 
that of writing on subjects of which he is pro- 
foundly ignorant—faults which one would be 
ready and glad to pass over, but for his position 
of influence and honour. Itis not very reprehen-- 
sible in a private author if he is commonplace 
and dull; or if it is, it is a sort of crime which 
carries swiftly, as a rule, its own punishment 
along with it. But in a public professor of 
a renowned University, we do expect some- 
thing besides feebleness and mediocrity. As 
Macaulay sail in a similar connection—the 





| great part of these lectures consists ‘of the 
poorest and tritest reflections, such as any in- 

telligent reader could make to himself, and no 
| intelligent reader would dream of uttering 
| aloud.” Occasionally, Professor Smith tireth 
| of dullness, and taketh to absurdity as a change. 
| Here, e, g., is a weighty remark :— 
| «There is truth as well as vigour in the lines of 
| Pope on the discoveries of Newton :— 
| “© Superior beings, when of late they saw 
} A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
} Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And showed a Newton as we show an ape.’ 

If they could not show a Newton as we show an 
ape, or a Newton’s discoveries as we show the feats 
of apish cunning, it was because Newton was not a 
mere intellectual power, but a moral being, labour- 
ing in the service of his kind, and because his dis- 
coveries were the reward not of’ sagacity only, but of 
virtue. We can imagine a mere organ of vision so 
constructed by Omnipotence as to see at a glance 
infinitely more than could be discovered by all the 
| Newtons; but the animal which possessed that or- 
gan would not be higher than the moral being.” 


We believe implicitly in Newton's “‘ virtue ;” 
doubtless, too, he had “‘ sagacity ;” yet we are 
disposed to believe that somewhat besides saga - 
city and virtue were required to write the 
Principia. However, we will waive this point, 
and concede to Professor Smith that ‘‘ gravita- 
tion” and ‘“fluxions” were in Newton’s case 
substituted as rewards of virtue instead of her- 
self, and proceed to notice the wonderful ‘* or- 

| gan of vision ” which Professor Smith has hy- 

thetically construeted ; and here we get an 
instance of his notions of scientific discovery, 
and can appreciate his fitness as a critic of 
Comte. This marvellou: optic is ‘* to see more 
than can be discovered by all the Newtons.” 
Does Professor Smith imagine that Newton’s 


“— 
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,gan of vision when we read such sublime ab- 
‘surdity. The grandest effort of thought in the 
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discoveries were a matter of telescopes and 
long eyesight, then? It seems absolutely im- | 
possible ; and yet we do not see how his words | 
will bear another meaning. The supposed crea- 
ture is to see more than all the Newtons can 
discover, and this just by virtue of its “ or- 
gan of vision.” We almost doubt our own or- 


history of our race, the most noble triumph of 
intellect, imagination, and patient ardour in 
the service of ‘Truth, the highest recognition of | 
Law and Harmony throughout the boundless | 
Univrse ever made by man ;—all this, and 
muchmore, in Professor Smith's opinion, is only 
a matter of spectacles and mere “ organ of vi- 
sion.” 

Further on, in his second Lecture, Professor 
Smith gets dispirited and troubled in mind on 
the topic of Divine justice, as displayed in 
history. It is quite melancholy to see him, he 
looks so downcast and jaded,—he who, a few 
pages before, started with such a resolute mien | 
of valour and defiance, ready to encounter the | 
chiefest among ten thousand of the enemy. 
He avers that nothing shall foree his heart to 
acquiesce in the idea of moral waste. ‘“ If moral 
beings,” he asks, “ are wasted by the Creator, 
what is saved?” Butler holds out a little con- 
solation, and “intimates that we may resign 
ourselves to the waste of souls, as we do to 
the waste of seeds.” But Professor Smith is 
in far too bitter a mood to receive such poor 
comfort. He appears to look upon it as heart- 
Jess in Butler to talk so. But the perse- 
vering Butler had suggested the “analogy of 
animals,” and this ‘‘ seems more formidable.” 
Animals, Professor Smith acutely observes, 
‘“‘are capable of pleasure and pain like our- 
selves ;” and, as a rule, have a hard time of it 
here. However, he gives up the problem, as 
stated by the unfeeling Butler. ‘“ As to ani- 
mals, their destiny is simply beyond our know- | 
ledge. Was man to be placed in the world 
alone? ... Or could he, the heir of pain in 
this world, be placed amidst a painless creation 
without destroying the sympathy of things ?” 
How sincerely we hope that Professor Smith | 
may find comfort in these soothing reflections, | 
and that whenever he meets with an emaciated 
donkey, or a hunted cur, or an impaled cock- 
chafer, his mind derives the calm it ought, and 
dwells in peace on this ‘sympathy of things.” 
Still his hope and stay, after all, are rested in 
our all becoming vegetarians. ‘* If man should | 
become, as some seem to expect, less carnivo- 
rous as he grows more civilized, his relations 
with animals will of course become still more 
kindly and their lot still better.” Oh! for 
that day when our Professor shall be able to 
look a sheep in the face guiltless of kidneys, 
and hear the grunt of the friendly swine un- 
alloyed with the remembrance of ha: ! 

Ludicrous when not gravely reprehensible, 
Professor Smith almost disarms indignation by | 
his very feebleness. If he were only a private 
writer, embarking on his responsibility in a | 
literary adventure, we should be inexcusable to 
our readers and to ourselves in going beyond 
an allusion to him. But although he himself 
shines with only the vigour of a rushlight, he 
is established before men on a most magnificent 
candlestick. x officio, he is a luminary, a 
representative of one of the first universities 
in the world. Is that university doing her 
duty by herself and her sons if she allows to | 
such a man the authority of her name and in- 
fluence? Is she prepared to adopt views and 
doctrines on history which would disgrace the | 
Jeast of the Scotch or German universities ? | 
Or is Oxford once again going to throw her- | 
self across the path of modern science, to learn | 
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no warnings from the past, and afford the world ; as never beat yet under cambric ruffles and diamond studs 


- Look at his hands instinct with power and purpose 


another sad example of narrow-minded 1gno- | not exactly the kind to grasp the white-gloved fingers of a 


' ball-room belle, or to rest on some young beauty's marbled 
! shoulder in the mazes of a fashionable waltz [what waltz ? we 


rance overborne by truth ? 








NEW NOVEL. 





All for the Best; a Story of Quiet Life. (Hurst 


and Blackett.) It is not, we trust, a breach of | 


courtesy to form conjectures as to a lady’s age 


| When they are derived solely from a literary per- 


formance, which does not reveal to us the name, or 
directly even the sex, of the writer.. We learn no- 
thing more from the title-page of the three neat 
volumes before us than that they carry letters of 


introduction from a highly respectable firm, and } 


that they rejoice in a quiet substantial name. We 
have not exactly a German commentator’s faith in 


internal evidence, but still we feel ready to stake | 


our reputation as critics on the assertion that A/l 
for the Best is written by a lady, unmarried, young, 


and romantic. Suppose this assertion to be correct | small talk on literary subjects, and laborious criticisms on 


—and, like the clerical controversialist who in his 


pulpit “paused for a reply,” we challenge any one | 


to contradict it—it suggests considerations of deep 
and thrilling importance. Of reformers whose in- 
strument has been, not the sword, but the pen, the 
wisest have ever been distinguished by two great 
characteristics from empirics of a spurious school. 
They address themselves to the rising generation, 
and they endeavour to entwine their theories round 
the social, and even the domestic, life of the com- 
munity. In humble imitation of such men, we ask, 
what lies so deep at the root of social prosperity as 
matrimony ? and what so readily addresses itself to 
the embryo statesmen and orators who are still play- 
ing at politics in our academical nurseries as an in- 
quiry into the tastes, moral and intellectual, of 
ladies who are unmarried, romantic, and young? 
Let not those for whose benefit our remarks are in- 
tended give way to the supercilious scepticism of 
youth just cutting its wisdom-teeth on logical dis- 


| Putations, and contend that the premises from 
| which our conclusion is to be deduced have 
| been too rashly assumed, or, in language less 


technical, that the three qualifications by which 
it is proposed to enlist their sympathies may 
exist only in our imagination; for even if our 
authoress turn out to be an author, or, still more, 
prove married, elderly, and matter-of fact, we should 
still have an honourable retreat left open tous. The 
novel boasts a heroine who has every claim to their 
attention. Mabel Harcourt is very like what we 
conceive the real live authoress to be (who has hus 
been, consciously or unconsciously, her own model), 
if we make due allowance for the well-known im- 


| possibility under which all people, artistic or prac- 
| tical, alike labour of seeing their usual natural ex- 


pression in the glass. Our conclusion being thus 


| secured against every contingency, let academical 


youth draw nigh and listen to the precious maxims 
which we have gleaned from the perusal of this 
deeply interesting work. ‘The very first suggestion 


| is startling from its simplicity; but does not the 


wise man know that simplicity is the soul of philo- 
sophy? Did not Mr. Caxton, who had exhausted 
all human knowledge, who had even traced the ma- 
nifold meanderings of human error, put his trust in a 
saffron-bag? Therefore the neophyte need not scoff 
if we recommend him at once to invest in a plaid, 
having for pattern “a mixture of brown and white, 
with deep, strong brown lines round the border.” 
“1 remember,” says Mabel Harcourt, “ being struck 
with that plaid the very first time I saw it over his 
arm, and I thought directly it belonged to a man of 
decided character. I found ont afterwards I was 
right.” The “decided character,” we need scarcely 
say, is Mabel’s hero. In addition te its striking sim- 
plicity, this suggestion has two great merits: it is 
universally available, and it involves no sacrifice ; 
for we do not address ourselves to those feeble minds 
who, when a great end is in view, rebel against a 
plaid of homely exterior. We feel more hesitation 
in naming the second requisite, and, indeed, would 
rather leave it to be inferred than state it in its 
naked severity. Here is a description of a hero :— 
“Slightly uncouth perhaps, as fine ladies and carpet 
knights might say, for those strong limbs are unaccustomed 
to saunter round drawing-room circles, and that stout heart 


ask, in the name of Terpsichore,} but pure and white never- 
theless as any they have clasped in this world.” 


This is a hard saying, but still it is our duty to 
tell the neophyte, that if he would win a Mabel 
Harcourt he must not grasp the white-gloved fin- 
gers of ball-room belles, unless, indeed, he can 
effect a compromise by promising to keep his hands 
from their marble shoulders. Here is another still 
graver stumbling-block, which we fear will trip up 
many hopeful proselytes, excommunicating, as it 
does, all aspirants who fancy themselves intellectual 
or musical or Chesterfieldian. 

“Now the people I meet at the Bracton and Marbrook 
parties either talk the veriest nonsense about the pretty 
polkas the barrack band played last tlower-show, or the new 
song that has just come out, or they tell me how well the 
dress [happen to wear suits my complexion, and how ex- 
ceeding pretty the flowers look in my hair, with divers other 
equally interesting and original remarks, or, if they chance 
to be of the intellectual sort, they bore me to death with 


some new book that has just come out. Now Stephen 
Roden (a hero) does nothing of the sort. I don’t think he 
could pnt a compliment together if he tried. . . . Still less 
does he hamper one’s comprehension with literary disserta- 
tions. I can't remember that he ever asked my opinion of a 
book since I knew him. He deals with facts rather than 
fancies, and finds poetry for himself in real life and nature, 
instead of reading it second-hand from others. 1 have seen 
him come in with such a bright earnest face to tell Maud (a 
heroine) of a new wild flower he had seen, or of a fresh 
‘ feeling,’ as he called it, that he had got of some particular 
glade, or woodland bit,” &c., &ec. 

Now a little practice will enable our undergra- 
duate to provide himself with a new wild flower 
and a bright earnest face, and he may even talk of 
the ‘ fresh feeling’ with which he has returned from 
some woodland bit, if he is quite sure of not injuring 
his matrimonial prospects by making some prudent 
and matter-of-fact mamma suspect him of incipient 
rheumatism ; but it is terribly hard that he should not 
be allowed to show a graceful acquaintance with 
pretty polkas and new songs, and a polite and phi- 
losophical appreciation of the law of colours in their 
relation to dress and beauty. Besides, what wanton 
and inexplicable cruelty to debar him from the dis- 
cussion of literary subjects with a Mabel Harcourt! 
We almost fear the effect of the following passage 
on the budding orator, who sees, weak youth, in a 
“proposal,” a fit channel for the fervent flow of pa- 
thos, poetry, and beart-convulsing eloquence :— 

“He was not a man whe could make pretty speeches. 
Tie could not assure the quiet, innocent little girl beside him, 
in the most exquisitely turned of sentences, that the felicity 
of his whole future existence was at the mercy of her smile; 
he found it difficult to affirm, in due grammatical phrase 
(what a hero was William of Deloraine !) that her happiness 
was inexpressibly dear to him, and that nothing would afford 
him greater pleasure than to be pertaitted to take it into his 
sole and special keeping during the term of her natural liie, 
The thousand and one graceful little inventions of modern 
social intercourse, by which one’s real true heart-questions 
are wrapped up in sugary ben-mots, after the fashion of 
motto crackers at an evening party, were unknown to him. 

“So he decided, and perhaps it was the wisest thing he 
could decide, to tell her just as it had shaped itself in hisown 
thoughts, the plain unvarnished truth— 

“*Maud, I love'you very much. Do you love me?’ 

“6 Yes.’ 

“*And will you always love me and be my own true 
wife 7’ 

“<T ll try.’ : 

“ He took her hand, prayer-book, flowers and all, holding 
it fast under his strong arm, and without further word or 
speech, Stephen Roden and Maud—uo longer twain bat one 
—went on to evening service at Bracton church.” 


We glow with honest self-satisiaction when we 
reflect on the intensity of the gratitude with which 
tongue-tied and bashful bachelorhood will regard 
us for extracting, for their imitation, this incom- 
parable scene. Our eloquent friend may indeed 
murmur, but even he must allow that the descrip- 
tion, though very short, is also very sweet. How- 
ever, we have furnished as many hints as the young 
man will need, if he is worth half the trouble we 
have bestowed on him; and we shall now venture, 
under the protection of our official dignity and dis- 
guise, to give to Miss Mabel Harcourt a little ad- 
vice, which we should not dare in our private capa- 
city to offer to a young Day “so satirical.” She 
will not suspect us of flattery when we venture to 
say, that in our humble opinion she is decidedly 
clever—that her tone is throughout very exalted 
and pure—and that her fluency is such as would 
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make Mr. Gladstone himself uncomfortable if women 
were admitted: to their rights’ and had’seats in the 
legislature. She has also a quick eye for promi- 
nent points of character; and in ‘the less ambitious 
parts of the book, suggested by scenes with which 
she is herself familiar, and where her imagination is 
not allowed to run riot, uncorrected by experience, 
there is much of lively and natural description: But, 
—alas! that we should have to say so,—there are 
many faults to set off against these merits. Fluency 
itself is a virtue which may easily degenerate into 
a vice. | What, inthe eyes of an undergraduate, is 
the use of having money in your pocket if you keep 
it and are not: to spend it ? and what, in the eyes 
of a young lady, \is the use of an unlimited command 
of epithets, if you are grudgingly to withhold them ? | 
Why put only one epithet, when you know at least | 
two others which you are quite sere will not make | First of all let us try our skill against the Tipulina, 
the slightest alteration in the sonse?; Why talk of | vulgarly called Daddy-long-legs. .“ I sing the sofa,” 
“pure” pleasure, when you know that the pleasure | exclaimed Cowper, and only saved his subject from 
is not only. “ pure,” but also “unmixed ” and “un- | being ludicrous by singing of it so well. Not with 
adulterated” ? May nota hero be both “bold and | greater care does Homer describe the dress and ac- 
brave”? and is not sunshine bright, light, clear, | coutrements of Ajax or Achilles, than the entomo- 
warm, and a dozen other things which there can be | logical poet describes his insect wartiors and heroes. 
no possible harm in mentioning? This generosity } The Tipulina are portrayed with 
is most lavishly displayed in descriptions of scenery. | “ Thorax. thic EER 
Miss or seems to _— that the whole secret | ee ad at “ zy the middle.” 
consists in bringing together as many picturesque | , h ciisiou ‘at 
me ee as possible, with as many picturesque adjec- 9 solr are aor tenn. Abad ~ oes 
ives; and so colour is laid on with ‘all the reck- f pemmesathe very bad ‘wived; whichsds:toobe 
lessness, but not: quite the-art, of Turner; and we | sa Ed. pier ai i : va 
have ‘every tree and shrub, from “the cedar of | 8° 
Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth on the wall,’ | 
Again, the exalted: tone to which we have alluded | 
is a dangerous gift. It sometimes makes Miss Har- | 
court most alarmingly ideal..._Maud, her ‘sister, is | 
one of those impossible angelic creations whom | 
novelists dress up in robes of such spotless purity 
that they do not let them’! mix with things earthy, 
lest the robes should. be soiled andthe wearer cease : 
to be ready to go at a moment's notice’ ‘to heaven. | 24 reverie nei 
It is no use trying to make! women angels by * Useful because in the larva 
making angels women, Besides, it is a'sadly un- Feeding mostly upon plantlice.” 
orthodox and uncomfortable doetrine that perfection | The Muscina, “ fly. domestic,” have not, always a 
is the sole passport to heaven, Moreover, a writer | better taste; and as for the “ gay Sexton Beetles” — 
who deals in angels is apt to show too little sym- | ugh! not even in Mr. Newman’s poetry do we wish 
pathy for the infirmities of human beings; and | to hear more of them, . We cannot follow, the poet 
when this discontent is constantly ‘overflowing in | in his search after Telephorina, Blapsina, Cimicina, 
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Valgarly yclept Blaeckbeetles, 

Crickets, Grasshoppers, and Locusts ; 
These, with Walking Leaves or Spectres, 
And the praying, fighting Mantis, 
Constitute a great division, 

Class Orthoptera intituled.” 








We cannot well refuse such a novel invitation, but 
as we have no special partiality to the class Orthop- 
tera, Mr, Newman will perhaps allow us to, hunt 
other game in his company. Plies are more to our 
liking, and the art of capturing them is carefully 
explained by the poet, who recommends the sports- 
man to possess himself of a large tin-case, contain- 
ing— 





‘“* A few slips of blotting-paper, 
And a little mass of wadding, 
Slightly damped with benzine collas, 
Stupifying fumes exhaling.” 


* All the females are bloodthirsty, 
Drinking deep the blood of eattle ; 


Mouth composed of many lancets, 
Separately formed for cutting, 

if united, formed for piercing; 

But ’tis only in the ladies 

That. we find these fearful lancets.” 





the form of feeble sarcasm, it becomes terribly tire- | Notonectina, and all the other game which he is 80 | 


some. The extracts we have made will give our | eager to discoyer, and so apt to describe... Never did 
readers a notion of the sort of sheers in which | 
Mabel’s diary (half the novel is in the form of a | The struggle must have been terrific, and the result 
diary) abounds, against “fashionable frivolity,” “tin- | has been—no, we will not. say what it, has been, let 
meaning compliment,” “ silly gossip,” &e. This is | our readers judge for themselves, 

“ ; a . 
pa a eo ron on L wt or 2 Soa Aen Lectures delivered before the Young Men’s Chris- 
Luekil y Mabel athe good a tear to push this | tian Associution, in dexeter Halt, from November, 
heart-weariness ‘and pining for the illimitable to LERD; saPabvedangy 20835: Clee wal Oh-y? E> 
such an unorthodox conclusion... We are sorry that | - F as p : impetus 
want of space prevents our saying as much of Miss | tte aoe a pat ema is a nsnewit 
Harcourt’s merits. as we haye said of her faults. Her | ¥ ‘itn: 
faults are those of a young writer, and we have —— oko a Pir yore 
little doubt that we shall be able to pass on her next | niall ie ‘a atin g, and Seley tens 16 Be ane eves 
— — 1 que verdict than we can honestly to the noblest-words, ‘This seems passing strange 
eee i | to those who find their purest aliment in books; but 

it is true nevertheless, and being true, a fitting pro- 

} vender, literary and spiritual, must be provided. 
These lectures to the young men of: London, like 
all those which have preceded them, cannot fail to 

The Insect Hunters, and other Poems, By Ed- | be useful to the class for which they are especially 
ward Newman. 2nd Edition. (Van Voorst.) We | designed. Most of them were delivered by men of 











SHORT NOTICES. 


once knew an old gentleman who turned the Book | mark, and all of them contain food for thought, and | 


of Revelations into blank verse ; we have heard of | are written, as they must have been uttered, ina 


another who put the Pilgrin’s Progress into rhyme; | healthy, genial spirit. We take exception, how- ' 


and did not Nahum Tate, the partner of Brady and | ever, to some statements made by the lecturers, and 
the maligner of King David, essay to give formand | regret some deficiencies, as, for example, in the case 
dignity to Lear? 

been “done into metre ” before now, and even the 
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| From Caleutta to’Pekin. By J. H. Dunne, Cap- 


tain 99th Regiment. (Sampson, Low.) This is 
a very. lively and graphic account. of the Chinese 
campaign of last year, written in a plain, straightfor- 
ward manner, without any attempt at clever writing. 
It is strictly a personal narrative—an account of a. 
memorable passage in the life of an officer who is 
always equally ready for beer or battle, rather than 
a résumé of the operations which resulted in the 
Treaty of Pekin. The careless, jovial spirit of the 
army generally, the good-tempered indolence of the 
majority of the officers, their disgust at trifling in- 
conveniences, and supreme indifference to greater 
trials, are exhibited in Captain Dunne’s notes as con- 
spicuously as their bravery in the two smart actions 
in which the Tartars showed fight. That he planted 
the English colours on the Taku forts without in- 
jury is no matter of surprise to the gallant officer, 
but he is exceedingly astonished at waking one 
morning after a dinner of twenty-seven courses and 
several bottles of champagne without even a head- 
ache. The terms of the Treaty, or the commercial op- 





porveaiinan opened up by the expedition, do not trou- 
ble him much. ; but it is. a source of unfeigned regret 
to him that the Pekin autumn steeple-chase did not 
come off, im consequence of the second division, 
which had organized it, being prematurely moved 


| from. their encampment before the city. ‘The *loot- 


We prefer to these Amazons the Syrphina, beautifnl 


bard labour before with such a monstrous birth. . 


advantage of a lecture is to: be found ‘not'so much > 


| ing’ of the Summer Palace is a work which he tho- 
| roughly enjoys, more for the fun of the thing than 
| the plunder. To take part in everything that was 

going on, from a brash with Sam Collinson, as the 
' soldiers called the Tartar general, to a pig-hunt over 
; the swamps of Tientsin, seems to have been the de- 
sire of all the force. The author was particularly 
fortunate, not only in pursuit of the swine, but also 
in being present at the signing of the Treaty, and 
tasting’ the famous Chinese “ bird’s-nest” with 
Prince Kung for his host. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By Beta Pi. (Tallant and 
Co.) It must be a source of considerable satisfaction 
, to his friends that the author of these poems has 
) thus disguised his name. All those, however, who 
; have the pleasure of the slightest acquaintance, will 
at once recognize his very original style of construc- 
tion, and mysticism. of. expression. Assuredly no 
| one else so persistently veils his. thoughts by 
language, or interlards his speech with such frequent 
' ejaculations. Oh, ah, lo, yea, continually fill up 
«the measure of hissong. On the other hand, he has 
a happy method of condensing his sentences, in order 
that they may suit the metre. Such an insignifi- 
, cant particle as “to” has long been treated with too 
| much respect, and has no right to occur as indicating 
the infinitive mood of a verb. How much more 
simple and pleasing is the phrase “seeks make,” or 
“seem feel,” than the, ordinary a mode. of 
expression. The perspicuity of his language-is ex- 
hibited throughout the entire volume ; a single quo- 


tation, taken at random, will suffice to show its, 


quality :— 


| “ This faithless facing which, who views, deems ought 


Be finned to glide the deep, not so the skies, 

The heavenly blue, with preying look of lies 

Maligning, desecrate.” 
This stands in the book as a complete sentence- 
To us it does not appear to be so, since it lacks one 
essential to completeness, namely, a meaning. In 
fact, so few of the lines could we understand, that 
our first idea’ was that they must have been written 
as exercises in prosody, after the fashion of what 





The history of England has | of Mr. Pollock, who delivers a lecture on: “The § 
| Relations of Religion and Art,” and does not men- | 


creed of Calvin has found a poet; it is, therefore, | tion Hunt’s marvellous -pieture of Our Saviour in | 


more curious than strange to read a poem on ento- | the Temple, which is perhaps more truly religious in 
mology, after the style of Hiawatha. Mr. Newman | the ideas it suggests and the feelings it expresses, 
is a well-known naturalist, and his Znt)oduction to | to say nothing ef other merits which belong exclu- 
the History of Insects is a charming volume, which | sively toa great artist, than any other work of mo- 
is appreciated by the public as well as by scientific | dern times. On the whole, the book deserves a 
men. Never before, however, have insects had a , wider andience than the lectures could reach; and 
laureate. Gallantly has Mr. Newman undertaken | we are glad to recommend this annual volume, not 
the office, and thus he sings :— ; only to the members of the Association, for whose 
benefit it is primarily designed, but to young men 
and young women all Engiand over, 


“Come with me, and I will tell thee 
Of the Earwigs and Cockroaches, 


are commonly called “nonsense verses ;” but fre- 
quent halts and jars inthe melody speedily dispelled 
this notion. A second theory that occurred to us 
was that they were the humble efforts produced in 
some domestic circle in playing the game of Louis 
rimés ; but such rhymes as “ greater” and “weep 
here,” or “tune” and “room,” disproved the truth 
of our idea. But both the book and its purpose are 
subjects upon which we do not care to reflect fur- 
ther. It is “ weakness to be wroth with weakness,” 
and worse than weakness to waste much time 
upon it. 
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THE SOLTYKOFF COLLECTION. 


For more than three weeks the gradual dispersion 
of the treasures of medieval art of this magnificent 
collection has been the source of excitement and 
| great competition among all the collectors and 
dealers of Europe. Wednesday, the Ist, witnessed 
the completion of the sale ; and though at present it 
is impossible to form a correct idea of the result, 
there can be little doubt that the proprietor’s expec- 
| tations of profit will be far from disappointed. ‘The 

original possessor, Prince Soltykoff, far many years 
has spared neither expense nor personal trouble in 
gathering the pick of every collection which came 
to the hammer, and in forming the unique collec- 
tion of armour, glass, enamels, and other works of 

Medizval Art of which the sale catalogue is now the 

only record. This collection was purchased entire from 

the Prince Soltykoff by the Baron Sallierfor £80,000 ; 
and it will give some idea of the rarity and beauty 
of the different articles of which it was composed, 
when we state that this sum gave an average value 
of between sixty and seventy pounds to each lot. 
The whole of the armour had before the sale been 
| disposed of privately for the sum of £17,000. The 
| beautiful specimens of eastern armour, many of 
them spoils of the Affghan war, collected by the 
Prince himself in the East, have found a resting- 
place in Russia ; while the European arms have be- 
come the property of the Emperor of the French. 
The general sale commenced on the 8th of last 
month, and from the first the articles were sold at 
very considerable prices, while the gems.of the col- 
lection;were knocked down for amounts almost un- 
precedented. Two small pieces of the ware known 


and £450}; while this last week the celebrated MS. 
Pontificale, executed for Jacques Juvenal des Ur- 
sins, Bishop of ‘Poitiers in. 1444 (the only fine MS. 
in the sale), and containing beautifullyilluminated re- 
presentations of the Sainte Chapelle, and other mi- 
niatures of local interest, was, after a sharp struggle 
with the city of Paris, secured by M. Didot, the 
eminent printer, for the almost unheard-of price of 
£1,400, perhaps as large a sum as was ever given for 
a single volume. Of the carved ivories, many of 
them of the very greatest interest, as well histori- 
cally as from the beauty of their execution, one 
in particular deserves mention. It is a triptych of 
the fourteenth century, well known for some time 
as of undoubtedly English workmanship, and exhi- 
| biting the peculiar excellences of the national art 
of the period in a very marked manner. Till very 
recently its original possessor remained unknown ; 
but it has now been identified by means of a coa 
of-arms, which seems to have escaped the notice of, 
| or baffled, the French antiquaries, as the property of 
| John de Grandison, Bishop of Exeter in 1327, and 
| the founder of a considerable portion of the cathe- 
' dral of that place. This triptych, so interesting as a 
| national relic, with the fragment of another ivory 
‘carving by the same hand and executed for. the 
same prelate, have been wisely secured for the na- 
| tion by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
| Another celebrated carving, in ivory, of a large 
| group, said (but hardly, we think, on sufficient au- 
| thority) to be the portrait of Philippe le Hardi and 
his wife, has become. the property of the Museum 
| of the Louvre, for the large sum of £1250 ; as also 





same authorities have given £600, The choicest of 
‘the other ivories, it is satisfactory to know, have 

come to enrich different English collections—among 
i them, the celebrated Consular diptych, sold to an 
| eminent collector for upwards of £400. 

The finest specimens of the collection of glass— 
two very rare and beautifully enamelled pieces—have 
also come to this country, and now form part of the 
unique collection of Mr. Slade. 

The Soltykoff Collection was perhaps richer in 
enamels than in any other branch of Mediseval Art, 
and the sale of these caused a great deal of compe- 
tition. The gem of them, and of the whole collec- 
tion, is the magnificent cruciform Chasse, secured 
for England, for more than £2000, and now to be 
seen in the South Kensirgton Museum. This is 
undoubtedly the finest specimen in existence of 
German enamel of the twelfth century. It is in the 
form of a cruciform building, the limbs each about 
one foot in length, the roofs thickty crusted with 








enamel in different patterns, beneath which, on th 
ends and sides, are carvings in high relief of morse 
ivory ; from the intersection of the limbs of the 
cross, rises a fluted dome, also most richly ena- 
melled ; its base surrounded by a circle of figures, 
also of morse ivory. Each compartment of the 
dome is ornamented wiih a pattern different from 
the others, and all of the finest design and execu- 
tion. It is a matter of sincere congratulation, 
that the authorities of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum have made this most important addition to 
their magnificent. collection. The long series of 
splendid enamel portraits have also fetched very 
high prices; the most interesting of them, a por- 
trait of Luther, a work of great beauty and sin- 





as “ Henri If. ware” sold respectively for £250 and | 


a large ivory statue of the Virgin, for which the | 


gular power of colour, has fallen to M. du Som- 
| merard for the sum of £500, Another very inter- 
| esting enamel plaque, by Jean Penicaud, similar 
| to, but not so perfect, as one already in the South 
| Kensington Museum, was bought for England for 
, £800. To England also have come the two interest- 
| ing volumes of the Gospels, of German execution, of 

the twelfth century, one in a contemporary binding 
| of filigree-work in silver, with circular embossed me- 
' dallions ; the other in an exceedingly beautiful cover 
| of Limoges enamel, of the thirteenth century, in very 
| fine preservation. These two were secured by Boone 
for about £300. 

Among the miscellaneous articles of interest is a 
magnificent candlestick, standing upwards of two 
feet high, of cnrious form and workmanship. It is 
| made of bronze, and carved in the most intricate 
| manner with interlacing foliage and animals on a 

spiral scroll. . Round the stem is this inscription :— 
* Abbatis Petri gregis et devotis mitis, 
Me dedit ecclesie Sancti Petri Gloeeestre.” 
This. Abbot Peter, who presented the candlestick 
originally to the. church of Gloucester, lived in the- 
early part of the twelfth century. Another inscrip- 
' tion records its presentation, by one * Thomas P: - 
cientis,” to the church of Le Mans, To give a still 
more English and greater interest to the candle- 
| stick, this Thomas wasvarbitrarily asserted in the 
| catalogue to have ‘been Thomas a Becket, though 
| for the assertion there is no warrant whatever ; nor, 
| We are sorry to say, can the work itself be claimed 
as English. . It was probably executed by order of 
the. Abbot Peter in. Germany. This historical 
| relic is bought for the nation, and is now at the 
South Kensington Museum. The steam has been 
| well kept up by the “Boilers” at this sale. Not 
| frightened by the expenditure of more than £600 
| for the Gloucester candlestick, they have laid out 
£1300 in the purchase of one of the most beautiful 
| specimens of metal-work in existence—a mirror and 
' stand in iron, most exquisitely and minutely inlaid 
with damascene work in gold and silver. The beauty 
of the general forms, and marvellous execution of 
' the details in this work, makes it an acquisition of 
the utmost value for the central Museum of our 
schools of design. 
It seems, however, somewhat a pity that the pro- 
ceeds of the special grant for the purchase of objects 
‘at this sale should not have been more equally di- 
vided between our two national museums; and we 
| venture to express a hope that the Gloucester can- 
| dlestick, on account of its historical interest, will be 
to be seen in company with the Grandison ivories, in 
the cases of the British Museum. 

We are unable to enter into more detail about the 
particulars of the sale, The articles we have men- 
tioned will be sufficient to give an idea of the cha- 
| racter of the collection, which will long be remem- 
| bered as one of the most precious and genuine ever 
| brought together; and henceforth the words “ Cat. 
| Soltykoff, No, —” will form an important link in 

the pedigree of not a few of the gems of public and 

other museums, and will be accepted everywhere, in 
| this age of counterfeits, as proof, almost direct, of 
' their authenticity and value. 








SCIENCE. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL) ENGINEERS. 
April 30.—George P. Bidder, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 
The discussion upon the paper by Mr. G. P. 
Bidder, jun., B.A., on “The National Defences.” 
occupied the whole evening, and was not concluded, 
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. INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 

.- April’ 29.—A paper was read “On the rate of 
Mortality prevailing in the Families of the Peerage 
during the Nineteenth Century,” by Arthur Hutche- 
son Bailey and Archibald Day, Esquires. 

The paper referred to some investigations on the 
same subject by the late Mr. Farren, Mr, Edmonds, 
and Dr. Guy, pointing out certain defects in them, 
and remarking that some of the conclusions there- | 
tofore arrived at were not to be relied upon—the | 
observations having been made on the ages at death 
only, without any regard to the numbers living. 
‘the present observations had been made on Peers, 
sous and daughters of Peers, and sons and daughters 
of Peers’ eldest sons; and, in order that the results 
night be compared with other modern tables of 
mortality, the time over which the observations ex- 
tended had ‘been limited to the present century. 
The number of cases brought under observation was 
7473; 4221 being mules, and 3252 females; and 
tables were exhibited ‘showing the results for each 
sex separately, and for both combined. The re- 
sults showed that the families of the Peerage are 
au unusually long-lived class. Among the males, 
the mean duration of life, at all ages under seventy- 
three, exceeds not merely that of the general | 
population, but even that of the selected lives of the | 
Equitable Assurance Society. In old. age itis rather | 
less than that of the Government Annuitants, but: | 
coincides very nearly with both the former tables, | 
With the females, the mean duration of life is 
throughout greater than that of the females of the 
geveral population, agreeing very closcly with that | 
of the Government Annuitants, at all ages under | 
fifty-five, but-surpassing the latter in old age. In| 
short, the female table indicated a more favourable || 
mortality than any other table in ordinary use. | 

Reference was then made to some characteristic 
feutures of particular periods of life. In infancy and 
childhood, the mortality is only about one-third of 
that prevailing among the general population ; but 








introduction into society usually takes place. | 
Amongst the males between twenty and thirty, and 


parting the present with other observations on 
the comparative mortality of the sexes, reasons were 
given for arriving at the conclusion, that in early 
life and in old age the mortality of the female sex 
is less, and in middle life greater, than that of the 
male—the mean duration of life being at all ages | 
greater for the female. The writers concluded by 
remarking on the importance of these results to Life 
Assurance and Reversionary Interest Societies, and 
by pointing out the practical application which 
might be made of them. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
April 24.—T. J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair. 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., M.P., C.B., Rev. 
J. L. Petit, M.A., Rev. J. A. Addison, M.A., Robert 
Jennings, Esq., Charles Hill, Esq., and A. 8. Bell, 
Esq., were added to the list of associates. 
The chairman announced that Sir Stafford North- 


cote, Bart., M.P., had accepted the office of Presi- | 


dent of the Association, in the room of Beriah Bot- 
field, Esq., M.P., and that he would attend through- 
out the Congress in Dévonshire, to be held at Exeter, 
from August 19th to 24th inclusive. 

Mr. Roberts exhibited the impression of a seal in 
the possession of Lady Corbet, of Sundorne, found 
at Haughmond Abbey, It is the signet of an Abbot 
Sherringham, whose name, however, does not ap- 

ear in the printed list of the abbots of Haughmond. 
Mr. J. Clarke exhibited a half-denarius of Otho IV., 
Emperor of Germany,1208-12. It weighs 19} grains, 

The Rey. E. Kell exhibited Saxon coins of Offa- 
Coelnoth, Burgred, thelbearht, and Eagbert, 
found at Southampton, tending to strengthen the 
opinion of the extension of the ancient site of that 
town. Mr. Kell also communicated an account. of 
extensive investigations of Netley Abbey, proving, 


hy excavations, that no crypt existed, as commonly | 


reported, but bases of pillars, walls, and other an- 
cient remains were found, of which an account will 
be drawn up. 





| The Rev. Mr. Scarth sent a short notice of an 

important. discovery, now in course of examination, 

made at Bath. Three stone coffins, containing ske- 

| letons, the skulls of which are Roman or Romano- 

| British, embedded in fine sand. A particular ac- 
count will be produced at a future meeting. 

Mr. W.H.Forman exhibiteda most beautiful Anglo- 
Saxon fibula, crested with seven rays, composed of 
bronze, plated with gold and set with slabs of paste 
of blue, green, and garnet colours, the sockets lined 
with gold foil, and further adorned with fifteen 
pearls and eleven silver studs. It measures’ four 
ng in length, and is said to have been found in 

ent. 

Dr, Palmer forwarded some notes on the disco- 
very of a Roman villa at Kast Ilsley, in Berk- 
shire, yielding various specimens of pottery, flint 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, a bronze stylus, ‘stone 
hammer, &c. 

Mr. Previté exhibited various arms of Oriental’ 
manufacture, and Dr. Copland a MS. Book of Hours 
of the fifteenth century, stated’ by Mr. T. Wright 
tobe of English art. There aro in it some MS. 
notes of a somewhat later period, in one of which 
oceurs, * Cockney of London.” 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 

April 25.—W. §..W. Vaux, Esq. President, in 
the chair. 

Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., was duly elected a mem- 
ber of the Society. 

The Hon, J. Leicester Warren read a short paper 
communicated by R. S. Poole, Esq., of the British 
Museum, “On a Copper, Coin of the class struck 
after the death of Alexander the Great, and. before 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


An ordinary meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday evening, John Crawfurd, Esq., the Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Charles Ratcliff, Esq., and Captain W. Parker 
Snow were announced as new Fellows. 

A paper was communicated and read by W. E. 
Stanbridge, Esq., F.E.S., entitled “Some Account 
of the General Characteristics, Astronomy, and My- 
thology of the Tribes of the central part of Victoria, 
Southern Australia.” The paper was founded on 
observations made by Mr. Stanbridge during a resi- 
dence of eighteen years in the wilds of Victoria, and 
gave an interesting description of the aborigines, 
with whom he became acquainted in that long pe- 
riod. He stated that they are associated in: tribes, 
varying greatly in number, under separate heredi- 
tary chiefs, who consult the old men and. priests. in 
the management of the affairs of the tribes. The 
fathers of each family have uncontrolled authority 
in their respective households, and may even take 
the lives of their wives, of whom they have two, 
and sometimes four, The people are very thinly scat- 
tered over the country, each tribe having its own 
boundaries; and the land is parcelled outamong the 
several families, and is transmitted by descent. This 
appropriation of land is carried to such an extent, 
that the member of. one family does not go on to the 
land of another without being invited to do so. 
Mr. Stanbridge represented the people to be can- 
nibals of the worst description, for new-born babes 
are sometimes killed and eaten by their parents, 
who make the previously born child eat as much as 
possible of the roasted infant, as they imagine that 
by that means he wiil possess the strength of both. 





the assumption of regal titles by the Generals.” 


This coin, presemed to be unique, bears on the ob- | 
verse the posthumous head of Alexander, with the | 


horn of Jupiter Ammon, and clothed in the skin of 


an élephant; and on the reverse, the inscription, | 
this remarkable advantage is, to some. extent, coun- | [A]JAESANAPO[T], and an anchor. M. Pinder has | 
teracted on arriving at the age at which the first | already shown good reason for classing the coins | 


The men and women who live near the rivers are 
accustomed to swim from their youth, and they are 
so active in the water that those on the banks of 
the Murray will not unfrequently jump in, spear in 
hand, and rise up with a ‘speared fish. Mr. Stan- 
bridge described at some length the festivities of the 
coroboree. These festive gatherings usually take 


with this obverse, but different reverses, hitherto | place about the time of the new moon, and last 
assigned to Alexander Ii. of Epirus, to Alexander, | three days and nights. Messengers are previously 
the females a few years younger, the mortality ex- | son of Roxana, and for concluding that they were | sent to the neighbouring tribes to invite them to 
ceeds that of the getieral population at correspond- | strack in Egypt by Ptolemy I. This attribution is | come, and the women’ collect and manufacture ar- 
ing ages: the excess is greater in the case of the | confirmed by our finding a similar coin with, on the | ticles to interchange as presents. Dancing at night 
males, but is distinctly marked in both sexes, Com- | reverse, an anchor, the famous hadge of the House | and hunting in the day occupy the time till they 


of Seleucus ; whence we may infer that Seleucus L., 
like Ptolemy, struck money in the name of the 
younger Alexander before taking the title of king, 
‘The coin was brought from Persia. 

Mr. Vaux read an account, from the JJechanies’ 
Magazine, of the methods used in striking the new 
coinage. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, exhibited a cast of a 
third-brass legionary coin of Carausius, having on 
the reverse a ram to right, with the letters M. Li 
(Londinium) in the exergue. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
May 1,—William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Trea- 


, Surer, in the chair, 
The annual report of the Committee of Visitors | 


| for the year 1860 was read and adopted. 

| The statement of sums received continues to show 
| a gradual increase in the yearly income. The 
amount of annual contributions of members. and 


receipts and subscriptions to lectures were £946. 11s. 
6d, ; the total annual income amounted to £4808. 2s. 
On December 31, 1860, the funded property was 


£1182. 12s, 7d, with six Exchequer Bills of £100 
each. There were no liabilities. 

A list of books presented accompanies the report, 
amounting in number to 386 volumes; making, 
with those purchased by the managers and patrons, 
a total of 758 volumes (including periodicals ) added 
to the library in the year. 

Thanks were yoted to the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, to the Committees of Managzrs and 
Visitors, and to Professor Faraday, for their services 
to the Institution during the past year. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected as officers for the ensuing year :—Presiient, 
the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S8. Trea- 
surer, William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Secretary 
Henry Bence Jones, M.D., F.R,S, 














subscribers in 1860 amounted to £2967. 6s.; the | 


£27,750. 0s. Sd. and the balance at the bankers, | 


| separate., These gatherings do not always end 
amicably, for on some occasions a general fight takes 
place. When a natural death oceurs there are great 
lamentations. Such occurrences are attributed to 
the conjurations of enemies, and the feet of the 
dying person are supposed to point to the plaee 
where the enemy lives. Some of the tribe then 
proceed in that direction, and kill the first persons 
they meet to avenge the death of their relative. 
| Mr. Stanbridge gave an interesting account of 
| the mythology of the South Australian aborigines. 
They believe that at the time of the creation an 
emu's egg cast into space produced the sun, and they 
attach names and personal histories to the principal 
planets and fixed stars, The language of the tribes 
is various, and those who live at a distance cannot 
understand each other. They have no other nu- 
merals than one and two; but by repetition of them 
they can count up to five. The country from the 
Pyrenees to the Murray was represented to be often 
without rain for months, and the rivers seldoin flow 
more frequently than alternate winters ; nevertheless 
the natives seem to have a superstitious dread of 
rain. 

The President, Mr. Lang, Dr. Luke, Mr. Burke, 
, Captain Parker Snow, Dr. Conolly, and others, took 
part in an animated discussion. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 29.—Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, Vice-President, 
in the chair. Admiral Bowles, Professor Busk, 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, M.P., Sir P. Egerton, M.P., 
Mr. G. Sclater Booth, M.P., Mr. G. Cornwall Legh, 
MP., Sir W. J. Newton, Sir John Boileau, and 
others, were present. 

The Secretary read the report of the Council, de- 
tailing the proceedings of the Society since the 
last anniversary. On the motion of Mr. R. A. 


Slaney, M.P., seconded by Sir P. Egerton, M-P., 
this Report was approved and adopted. The bal- 
lot for the Council and officers for the ensuing 
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year was declared to have resulted in the election 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, K.G., as 
President, R. Drummond, Esq., as Treasurer, and 
Philip Lutley Sclater, M.A. Ph.D., as Secretary of 
the society ; and the Duke of Argyll, F.R.S., John 
Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S., Lord Llanover, Professor 
Huxley, F.R.S., &¢., and Mr. Alfred Newton, M.A., 
F.L.S., &c., were elected as members of the Council 
in the place of the Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, 
Bart., F-R.S., Mr. James Scott Bowerbank, FR.S., 
LL.D., Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, President R.S., 
Professor Owen, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., and Mr. Robert 
M‘Andrew, F.R.S., removed therefrom. Mr. Robert 
Hudson, F.R.S., was also elected into the Council, 
in the place of Mr. E. J. Rudge, deceased. The 
following gentlemen were added to the Publication 
Committee, in the room of three whq retired by ro- 
tation—Dr. John Lister, Dr. James Salter, and Mr. 
Osbert Salvin. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—Annua 

General Meeting ; Members on?y. 
Royal United Service Institution, 8}.—Major Rhodes, 





Submarine Telegrapbhy within the Arctic and North 


Atlantic regions. 
Turspay.—Jnastitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Renewed Dis- 
cussion on the National Defences. 
Wepwespay.—Royal Society of Literatwre, 8h. 

Geological Society, 8 —Description of two Bone Caves 
inthe Mountain of Ker, at Massat, Department of 
the Ariége, by M. Alfred Fontan, communicated by 
M. Lartet, Por. Mem. G.S.—Notes on some further 
Discoveries of Flint Implements in the Drift, with 
some suggestions for further search, by Joseph 
Prestwich, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S, 

British Avehxological Association, 8%. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr, P. L. Simmonds on the Trade 
and Commerce of the Eastern Archipelago, 

Trtnspay.—Society of Antiquaries, 3}. 
Frivay.—foyal Astronomical Society, 8. 

Royal Cnited Service Institution, 3.—Colonel Shafto 

Adair: England, her Wars and Expeditions since 





1815, 
SarurpAy.—Royal Asiatic Society, 3.—Anniversary. 
Botanic Society, 3.45. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxrorp, May 2 
Os Tuesday next, there will be brought before a 
Convocation a Form of Decree containing nine 
clauses. Each clause will be separately voted upon, 
and, with the permission of the House, all of them 
incorporated into a Bill and submitted to Parliament. 
This Bill, if it becomes law, will effcet three most 
salutary reforms in the University ; two of them, 
indeed, of inestimable importance. In the first 
place, the study of Law is to be regenerated by com- 
bining the Regius Professorship of Civil Law and 
the Vinerian Professorship of Common Law, so as 
to form one Chair of Law, to be filled by some able 
and active man, who may emulate, we hope, Mr. 
Maine, of the Inner Temple, and make his office 
less of a nonentity than have been those of his two 
predecessors. As soon as either of the above-men- 
tioned : professorships become vacant, the new one 
will start into existence, the salary being at first 
£400 a year, to be increased to £600 as soon as the 


other one falis in. It would be unchristian, and not | 


£500, exclusive of fees; this increase of income to 
date from Michaelmas Term, 1860. With the ex- 
ception of the Greek Professorship, all the} above 
appointments, and that of the Political Economy 
Professor too, are to he brought more under the 
control of the University Government, as regards 
the manner in which they should be bestowed, and 
the duties which they should involve ; and even the 
suppression of all of them, except that of Botany, is 
to be leit to the discretion of the University. Some 
of the above changes and the Form of Statute, to 
be on the same day promulgated in Congregation 
(by which the stipends of the Moral Philosophy, 
Logic, Geometry, Experimental Philosophy, Che- 
mistry, and Geology Professors ‘are to be raised to 
£400 a year), have probably been introduced more 
with a view of covering the movement in favour of 
the Greek Professorship, than from any other motive. 

The tendencies of some of the other innovations 


| Seem quite independent, and perhaps of a more 


questionable character. It is not likely, at all 
events, that this section. of the future Bill will get 
through Convocation without severe handling ; 
though probably the hardest blows will fall on the 
least deserving portion, namely, that which aims at 
freeing the Professor of Greek from tyranny. 

The last reform which this scheme embraces is 
concerned with the Kennicott (Hebrew) and the 


| Johnson (Theological and Mathematical) scholar- 


only that, but ungrateful, to the eminent men who | 


hold these two professorships, to say that it is to be 
hoped that they may fall in soon and simultaneously ; 
unnecessary, too—for it is not to he expected that 
these two géntlemen, who must look more to the 
honour than the emolument of their respective posts, 
will stand in the way of the improvement of their 
University. 

In the second place, the Jowett question is to 
be definitively settled, by bringing the Regius Pro- 
fessorships of Greck and the Professorships of [x- 
perimental Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Mineralogy, as far as regards the fees, duties, 
and residence of the Professors, under the control of 
the same Board that is to appoint the Law Profes- 
sor, and to consist of the Lord Chancellor, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Home-Secretary, and the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
A separate clause is introduced, providing that the 
Professor of Greek is to be appointed by this Board, 
and to be guaranteed an income of not less than 





} 


ships, and the Denyer Theological Prizes. These 
last are to be turned into scholarships, and the Uni- 
versity to be allowed to take any measures by way 
of statute as may make those endowments really 
conducive to the study of the subjects they were 
originally intended to promote, but which they cer- 
tainly do not now stimulate in the degree they 
ought. 

So much for these proposed reforms, The ques- 
tion is so important a one that I must be excused 
for having held forth on them to what I fear is a 
tedious length. This afterncon the statutes on the 
Sanskrit Professorships, and the payment of the 


' Ireland, Hertford, and Craven Examiners, long ago 


noticed in these columns, and passed by Congrega- 
tion last Thursday week, will be submitted to Con- 
vocation. In Congregation the statute amending 


| the Fee Statute, and that De Incorporatione, will be | 
' finally brought forward, and submitted each in a 
| vote; and also the Local Examination Statute in 


seven votes. 
The Senior Proctor takes the names of the candi- 


| dates for all the “Second Schools,” and the Junior 


Proctor those for moderations on the Third and 


| Fourth. 


The Hebdomeadal Council are about to ask Con- 
vocation for a grant of £3900 towards the much 
needed’ restoration of the outside of St. Mary’s 
Church. Oriel College, to whom it belongs, will 
advance £1000, and the parish £500 at first, and 
finally £3400 more. Mr. Scott estimates the ex- 
pense at £5400, 

The Rev. J. Brauthwaite, Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, has been elected to the Headship of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall. The living of Gatcombe, Isle of 
Wight, value about £640, is attached to the ap- 
pointment. 

The Eldon Law scholarship will be filled up on 
the Ist of June next, as the ‘I'rustees give notice. 


A pamphlet headed Lhe Suppression of Doubt not | 


Faith, being a letter to the Bishop of Oxford on his 
two published sermons against Lssays and Reviews, 
is creating much excitement here. Rumour assigns 
the authorship to Mr. Goldwin Smith, the Professor 


of Modern History. Whoever he may be, the wri- ! 


ter triumphantly refutes, if any refutation were 
needed, the fallacious position of the Bishop as re- 
gards the amount, or deficiency rather, of reason, 
with which it is desirable to approach theological 
subjects. I say, were such refutation necessary, be- 
cause no one would do the Bishop’s well-known 
mental powers an injustice, by supposing that 
such doctrines have really taken root in his brain, 
or that he makes any other than a pulpit use of 
the method he advocates, viz. that of laying down 
a priori the conclusions he wishes to arrive at. 


| Nor, on the other hand, is this doctrine likely to be 


| taken up by any real lover of his religion ; indeed 


we believe that the Bishop’s admirers, who by their 
requisition caused him, on this occasion, to rush pre- 
maturely, as he allows, into print, were merely a 





party of undergraduates belonging to a college more 
noted for numerical than intellectual strength. . This 
pamphlet will have more than a personal or tem- 
porary interest to those who wish to form an ade- 
quate idea of the state of religious opinion in the 
university. 

The Slade and Fell Exhibitions, at Christ Church, 
open to any who have not matriculated, will be ex- 
amined for in Whitsun week. Candidates must call 
on the Dean before 10 a.m. on the 20th May. 

Great Tom, the monthly periodical, that I have 
referred to,in a previous letter, has at length ap- 
peared, to belie the first half, of its mame, I must 
be silent on it, “ spatiis exclusus iniquis.” 

A subscription is going forward to raise £500, 
necessary for the purchase of the late Mr. Wollas- 
ton’s natural history collections. I believe that the 
amount is nearly made up, 

I forgot to say that this afternoon Convocation 
will be asked to present to the Greenwich, Observa- 
tory certain volumes of. MS, observations made at 
that place by Dr. Bradley in the last century, and 
which, after rather a curious history, reached the 
Bodleian library through the, hands of the famous 
Lord North, 





Campringr, May 1. 

Yesterday, the well-known cases of “ Kempe v. 
Neville ” and Ebbon v. Neville,” wherein, it will be 
recollected, the proctorial jurisdiction of the Univer- 
sity is called in question, came on for argument in 
the Court of Common Pleas, and this morning were 
| brought to a close so far as counsel. are concerned, 
their lordships having reserved judgment. On 
behalf of the plaintiffs, it was contended that the 
Vice-Chancellor had not acted as a judge, since he 
heard no evidence given in the presence of the ac- 
| cused young women, and refused to. allow them to 
call witnesses in their, defence, The fact that no 
evidence was given upon oath was also dwelt upon, 
and the abseuice of a written warrant authorizing the 
| detention of the plaintiffs. On the other hand, it 
| was argued by the counsel for the Vice-Chancellor, 
that he had acted bond fide in a judicial capacity, 
and that his decision, even if erroneous, was not to 
| be called in question in an action of false imprison- 
ment, since he had not exceeded his jurisdiction. 
| With regard to the Spinning House, it was submit- 
| ted that it had been used from time, immemorial as 
| @ prison for the reception of persons coming within 
, the words of Queen Elizabeth’s charter, and was 

subject to regulations approved of by the Secretary 
of State. So many technical questions were raised, 
' that it would be useless for me to speculate as to the 
result, more especially as the court will deliver 
judgment in a few weeks. I understand thut the 
| plaintiffs intend to take the opinion of the Court of 
| Error, in the event of the Common Pleas deciding 
| against them. 
| A meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
was held on Monday evening. . Various curious 
relics, found in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
were exhibited, and the treasurer announced that he 
had deposited in the-Fitzwilliam Museum a pair of 
crushing-stones, found near Anglesey Abbey. These 
stones were employed for grinding corn at a period 
even anterior to the invention of that primitive ma- 
| chine, the quern. 

Mr. Bradshaw, of King’s College, made a com- 
munication relative to a catalogue of the Arts Li- 
brary of Canterbury Cathedral, made about the year 
1170, which he had found at the end of a manuscript 
copy of Boet/i Musica, in the University Library. 
' This catalogue he compared with a more ample one 
; relating to the same church, compiled about 1300, 

and printed (from MS. Cotton. Galba E. iv.) in Mr. 
Edwards's Memoirs of Libraries. It appears that 
most of the books in the former catalogue had dis- 
appeared from the library when the latter was 
| drawn up. Mr. Bradshaw pointed out that two of 
the identical MSS. mentioned in the first catalogue 
are now in this university. One is in the library of 
| Corpus Christi College, by the donation of Arch- 
bishop Parker, and the other in the library of 
Trinity College, having been presented thereto by 
Dr. Thomas Neville, master. It is worthy of remark 
| that Parker was Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. 
' Neville dean of that church. 
| Mr. J. E.B. Mayor, of St. John’s College, commu- 
' nicated the transcript of a letter which had been 
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forwarded to him by the Master of the Rolls. The 
original is preserved among the Italian ‘papers in 
the Public Record Office, and was addressed by 
George Acworth from Padua, Ist Dec. [1558] to 
Cardinal Pole. The writer, who wished to procure 
a prebend from the Cardinal, gives several autobio- 
graphical details. If the date assigned to the letter 
be correct, it was written after the Cardinal’s death, 
and before intelligence of the event had reached 
Padua. Acworth, who ultimately became public 
orator of the University, and prebendary of South- 
well, distinguished himself, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, by writing: keenly against the Roman Catho- 
Hes, especially some of those who had been his fel- 
tow students at Cambridge during the reign of Mary. 
A memoir of him will be found m Cooper's Athenee 
Cantabrigienses. The letter corroborates the state- 
ment made by the authors of that work, that during 
the reign of Mary, Dr: Acworth went to France and 
Italy, and'there studied the civil law. It further 
appears from the letter that/he studied at Louvain 
before he went to Paris; and- that his father, who 
was probably engaged in trade; had to provide for 
a large family. Altogether, “the proceedings were 
of a highly interesting character. 








FINE. ARTS, 





OLD SOCIETY OP PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
‘Tur Exhibition of this Society was opened on 
Monday, and its most. promment feature. is 
the high level of respectability which reigns 
throughout the collection. There! is nothing 
that stands out conspicuous, either for merits 
or defects, from these pictires by which it is 
surrounded, and consequently no reason why 
the artists and their works should not be taken 
just_as they come in yiew from following the 
catalogue... One primary remark may be made 
concerning the works here exhibited, as it 
shows a healthy returning to the good. old ways; 
and that is the manifest decline of that use of 
opaque colours, which threatened, come two or 
three years since, to convert. water-colour ar- 
tists into a race of scene-painters. ‘Happily, 
that fashionable tide has ‘also’ turned, and 
the pictures now exhibited show a wise deter- 
mination in the majority of this Society to 
return to the higher and purer style of this 
truly national branch of art. Of course, there 
are traces of the recent delusion left, as there will 
be always in the works, of artists who find it 
easier to cover a poor thought, with opaque 
colour, than the increased attention necessary 
to work out an idea by transparent colour ; 


but the best’ proof that this cheap method of | 


securing effect is on the wane, is that painters 
in water-colours are now, as a rule, anxious 
that the public, and especially the purchasers, 
should know that their pictures are produced 
with little or no bedy-colour. This is a clear 
indication of progress in the right divection, 
although, as with the hands on Ahab’s time- 
piece, the movement is all backwards. Pro- 
gress in all things, Art included, is like the 
rogress of the tide,—waves flow, and recede, 
Prt not so far as they flow; and the differenee 
represents the progress made: so this wave of 
tempera in water-colouring is receding ; but 


it left some truth, and that will be added to | 


the sum of natural progress in Art. 

‘The first picture in the catalogue is one of a 
number by Mr. C, Branwhite, A Bit near Wal- 
ton, Somersetshire, and is one of those gaunt and 
empty subjects which can only be rendered pic- 
tures by the higher flight of genius, through the 
medium of colour or effect. Unfortunately this 
artist has neither of these qualities at command 
sufficient to fill such spaces with pictorial in- 
terest. There is nothing easier to get than a 
certain amount of agreeable feeling out of the 


straight lines of alow: horizon, broken with a | 


; cottage, a few straggling stunted trees, and an 
old gate, with boys swinging thereon; but it 
requires rare genius to make a fine picture out 
of such materials, and such genius none of this 
artist’s pictures display. No. 69, Winter, by 
the same painter, is called The Ice-Cart, no 
doubt to distinguish it from The Waggoner, and 
the twenty other winters of the same type 
which Mr. Branwhite has produced; but what- 
ever the difference in style of cast, these pic- 
tures, whether in oil or water-colours, are es- 
sentially the same in manner, and a very poor 
manner it is, for the quality seems to have more 
affinity to tin than even to paint, and a vestige 
of true colour would be hard, to find in these 
scenes of supposed snow. . No. 181,.an evening 
scene without a name, but with a quotation 
from: ‘* The Wanderer,” is very much finer in 
colour, but'is hung too high to enable details in 
shadow to be seen; so that it looks good in 
colour and detail in the upper, and heavy and 
blotchy in the under part of the picture, an 
appearance for which the artist is perhaps not 
responsible, 

No. 3, Crab- Catchers, Coast of South Wales, 
Edward Dunean, is the. first, although there 
may be reasonable grounds for doubting whe- 
ther it be the’ best, of Mr. Duncan's, pic-. 
tures: It has, however, two, perhaps. three, 
features’ in common with some: of his other 
pictures,—the principal light cast on the ex- 





_ matic effect on the middle distance is, in feeling 
andcolour, not unworthy of Turner. The wealth 
of cattle in the foreground might have been 
8 with advantage, as they add nothing to 
the value of the composition from their num- 
ber, while they give a look of not knowing 
where to stop in the artist ; but this the majo- 
rity of purchasers will esteem a very pardon- 
able defect... No, 296, Collecting Sheep on the 
Hills near Brecon, is cast on a still higher key 
than the Shiplake, although after the same 
style, nor is it so perfect in expressing the 
, grandeur it aims at and nearly reaches ; we can 
, give it.no higher praise than that, it calls up 
| to. memory, perhaps too vividly, one of the 
| grandest of ail Turner's works, Zhe Peat Moss, 
; in the ‘+ Liber, Studiorum,” 
| _ Mr. C. Davidson exhibits some pictures which 
show steady and rapid progress both in refine- 
ment of production and in comprehension of 
jnature. No. 45, arly Spring, is by far the. 
best. picture this artist has hitherto produced ; 
| the light and shadow being broad without be- 
ing heavy, and the lights fully diffused without 
being scattered. In, many. points, as in. the 
hay-stacks and cottage, the truth of local colour 
is as admirable as the drawing of the trees 
and working out of the foreground is careful 
without being niggled. The young buds on 
the trees appeared to want freshness of colour, 
but nature has since convinced us that the artist 








treme distant sea, the great breadth ‘of almost 
unbroken shadow over the foreground and | 
, middle distance, and, it may be ¢ ded, the very | 
| doubtful drawing of the more distant. clouds. | 
| This peculiar disposition of light Mr. Duncan | 
| has of course seen for himself ; but it may be | 
| doubted whether it be possible to see such a. 
| uniformity of shadow combined with such a | 
| light, and for this simple reason, that such a | 
| quality of light’ could’ never ‘produce such a | 
| quality of shadow, nor could, any quality of 
light in the same fulness produce any such , 
| uniformity of tone in shadow, and objects so 
‘various and opposite in character. The late 
| Mr. Tonge, of Liverpool, painted the same kind 
of effects on the same kind of scenes, but with 
‘more of the variety of natural colour in the 
| foregrounds. In Tonge it was evidently a re- 
flection of Linnell, but in Duncan it looks more 
| like.a reflection of the worst faults of Roberts, 
| aconventionalism which produces an effect, but 
one wholly false in colour as it often is in light 
| and shadow, and which may produce pictures 
' that will sell, but which never ean produce 
works destined to live. No. 93, Whitstable 
Flats— Waiting for the Tide, is a picture of 
the same character as the Crab-Catchers ; the 
same in effect, although, upon the whole, less 
mannered in the means of securing it; the 
| striking defect here also is the want of truth 
| of tone and of variety in colour of the shadow, 
: which extends from the foreground to the ex- 
| treme middle distance of the picture. Mr. 
Dunean seems, from these pictures, to be for- 
' getting that shadow is a negative, while he 
makes it a positive, quality, and that tints are 
as varied and distinctive, or rather more de- 
finite in shadow than in sunshine, while he se- 
cures shadow by theapparent onlaying, or rather 
' overlaying, of all objects alixe with one positive 
, and'‘low-toned colour. We do not, of course, 
; mean that this process is actually followed, but 
) whatever the modus operandi, that this is the 
effect produced—an effect as false in Art as it 
is impossible in nature. No.52, On the Thames 
near Shiplake, by the same artist, is a picture 
of higher excellence and greater artistic feeling. 
Unlike the clouds in the Crab-Catchers, those 
in this Shiplake are drawn to recede in linear 
as well as in aerial prospective, while the pris- 


is right and we were wrong. Still, criticism is 
nothing without fault-finding, or at the very 
least, doubting ; and therefore we doubt whether 
Mr. Davidson has not been thinking too often of 
Birket Foster, even when studying farm-houses 
in Sussex,and of Linnell, when painting harvest- 
fields radiant with sunshine.from a glorious 
sky, such as his No. 100. Ie has power to be 
himself if he will but dare; and some of his nu- 
merous other pictures show that he is ventu- 
ring successfully, to cope with nature without 
the aid of anybody’s spectacles. 

No. 7, Wark’s Burn, Northumberland, is the 
most perfect large picture which Mr. Birket 


Foster has ever exhibited, and this high cha- 
_racter isso. broadly diffused, that it is difficult 
, to define where it begins and ends. All the 


pictures of this artist are more perfect in tone 


| than were those of last year; but there is danger 


of forgetting, in the effort to secure tone, that 
there are also such things in natural colour as 
balance and compensation, not to speak of con- 
trast, and that annie is the combining of 


_ these contrasts into agreeable unity, while tone 


too often is supposed to consist in merging 
all contrast. in some neutral tint common to 
them all. There is just so much indication of 
this kind of tone in this Bura as to rob its 
bloom of freshness ;, but its beauties of colour, 
drawing, air, and unity are charming, _Whie- 
ther the receding bare trees in the middle dis- 


_ tance would not bear greying down, and the 


foreground figures a dash of more . positive 
depth, may be matter of opinion; but to our 
thinking they would improye the. picture by 
giving sparkle to the foreground, and still 
greater aerial beauty to the distance, A 
still more perfect picture is Burnham. Beeches 
, (No, 237), in which the character of the tree is 
studied to perfection, and the treatment, is 
| broad and vigorous. _Admiration of this ar- 
| tist’s powers may produce a jealous sensitive- 
| ness, but we fancy latent indications of man- 
nerism night be detected in that beautiful little 
| picture of The Gleaners (No. 192) ; whilst the 
free spiritsin the character, children is no freer 
than the style of Down Hill (No.212),a picture 
' which, for health-inspiring freshness and romp- 
ing mirth, would be enough to infuse vigour into 
the most languid frames. But the vigour of 
‘the foreground would have been still more im- 
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pressive, if the clouds had been kept from join- 
ing in the fun; if they too, however, must show 
action, it would have been better done through 
forms which would get rid of the unsatisfactory 
circle found in the upper part of the sky, from 
the unfortunate shape of the rolling cloud. 

No. 15, Gate of Justice, Jerusalem, Carl 
Haag, is fine in all the three qualities of colour, 
imitation, and manipulation ; but the best pic- 
ture by this artist, and one of the most perfect 
exhibited this season anywhere, is No. 284, 4 
Rehearsal, Cairo, where the figures, general 
composition, character, and colour’ recall the 
best efforts of Miuiller or of Delacroix ;‘ this 
Rehearsal being quite equal to the Prayer in 
the Desert of the one, or the Jem’s Wedding of 
the other. ‘The enjoyment of the boy, the ear- 
nestness of the blower, the character and paint- 
ing of ‘the black tambourinist, and the quiet 
enjoyment of the old listener, with his hookah, 
are capital; while the fullness of pictorial 
effect is all that is desirable. The larger work 
by this artist, No. 105, Te Acropolis of Athens, 
is powerful und impressive ; but the effect re- 
minds one too much of Turner's Norham Castle, 
and the pigment ‘seems charged with body- 
colour till the picture has lost that transparency 
essential to all works so dependent as this is 
upon colour as the leading characteristic—a 
agri which is not felt in No. 83, where, 
ike earth to earth, opacity successfully repre- 
sents the reality of stone walls, ' pillars, and 
mar °< “ beneath the Temple at Jerusalem.” 

3ut where is the painter of Glencoe, the pic- 


ture last year of such promise? It would be | 


anything but kindness to go’ over Mr. New- 
ton’s pictures this year in detail, for while some 
of them! are very large in size, and one of them 


| trate the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the strong 
feeling for nature displayed by Mr. Colling- 
wood ; the sunny clearness of J. Burgess, jun., 
and the prettiness of Mr. Oakley; the respecta- 
ble art of Mr. Dodgson, and the repetitions of 
himself by Mr. Smallfield ; the highly wrought 
but, in the large picture, rather too architectu- 
ral character of Mr. Read, and the landscapes 
of E. A. Goodall; the creditable drawing of Mr. 
P. J. Naftel, and the vigorous, but scattered, 
conventional, but amazingly clever illustrations 
of Mr. Gilbert ;—these and» many - others 
would have furnished pegs on which column 
after column of criticismcould have been hung ; 
but both space and patience have their limits, 
and we'have reason to believe that these ‘have 
already been completely exhausted: 


We understand that Mr. Philip, R.A,, has returned 
from Spain, where: he has been for; the. last, six 
months, making a stock of sketches such asnomodern 
artist has produced in the,same short space. of time, 
—not sketches in the usual meaning of that term, 
but in reality pictures, some of large size, in which 
the composition is complete, and the figures, painted 
at once from the living reality, and the backgrounds 
wellnigh finished on the spot. We believe that he 
has brought home upwards of twenty pictures in 
this state, and about half that number in a less for- 
ward condition. ‘The glorious facility of hand and 
strength of brain which can perform such Herculean 
labours, are gifts but rarely bestowed, on one artist, 
| for, the quality, of these works is said to excite even 
| more admiration than the quantity. Pity it is that 
| Mr. Philip had not sent one of them to the Royal 
| Academy, as a lesson which few are able to teach 
so successfully, of what painting from nature really 
is in the practice of a great artist. 








broad and powerful in style (No. 202), it wants | 


those elements of refined appreciation of detail 
and grandeur which we hailed last year in the 
Glencoe asa new indication ‘of that higher 
style of landscape which, although long re- 
tarded, “is coming yet for a’ that ;” and Mr. 
Newton has been one of the heralds of its dawn ; 
while the faded classicalities of such artists 
as Mr. F, ©. Finch may be instrtictive ‘as 
the last glimmerings of that twilight which 
precedes the brighter day. No. 25, The Angel's 
Whisper, F. W. Topham, is a homely cottage, 
and therefore to that extent at least a consistent 
reading of the popular ballad, which in itself 
is no mean quality. But it is also'a good pic- 
ture,—good in colour and respectable in draw- 
ing, 7, aa and dramatic telling of the 
story. ‘The baby is a fisherman’s baby, and 
the mother is a fisherman’s wife; and while 
both want the outward polish of city models or 
refined existence, yet there are those elements 
of humanity about both that is infinitely more 
valuable than what is too often misnamed 
beauty. No. 211, Trish Peasants, are to us 
less pleasing, but the reasons why we have no 
space to state. 

Mr. J. D. Harding occupies the place of 
honour at the top of the room, and his picture 
worthily fills it, although it does look like a 
bright and sunny reflection of some old fami- 
liar friend. Still no other man could have 
done it, and that is something in these days of 
plagiarists and imitators. 

We had noted many others for detailed re- 


mark. The brilliant blaze of Palmer’s sun- |” 


sets, and the cold greys of Callow’s seapieces ; 
the broad and correct effects of Fripp, and the 
homely power of Mr. W. Goodall; the Irish 
character with but little drollery of Mr, Riviere 
and the spotty and rather disjointed works of 
Mr. Frederick Taylor ; the broad and brilliant 
ornamental facility of Mr. T. M. Richardson, 
and the rather conspicuous backsliding of Mr. 
W. C. Smith ; the labours of Mr. Nash to illus- 


MUSIO AND DRAMA. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Fourth Concert, Monday; April 29, 1861. 
PROGRAMME, 
Part I. 


Sinfonia in C'mihor, ‘No. 1. ; f » Mendelssohn. 
Aria, * Un’ aura amorosa™ (Cosi fan tntte) Mozart. 





Solo (contrabasso), op. 40. ‘ . Mayseder. 
Overture in C major . : . Beethoven. 

Q Parr IL 
Sinfonia in F, No.8 3 s - Beethoven. 
Recit. * Yes, when all around " 2 

“ é ; ~8 

Aria, “* Thus my cherish‘d love ” . +} pole 
Coneerto (violin) in A minor, No.5. . Molique. 


Duetto, * Ah, qual rispetto "(Il Conte Ory). Rossini, 
Overtnre (Anacreon) . " ‘ * . Cherubini. 
Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. 


Admirable as the preceding concerts of the Society 
have all been during the present season, that. given 
on Monday last—the fourth—was equal to any one 
of them in the interesting nature of the programme, 
and certainly superior as regards the general execu- 
tion of the band; the members of which are as 
hearty and unanimous in their ready compliance 
with the demands of their indefatigable conductor 
| as though the individual reputation of each single 
| performer depended on the result. The high stan- 
dard of musical taste and criticism, which it has ever 
been the peculiar mission of this Society to foster 
and preserve in its audiences, renders these exertions 
on the part of the performers indispensable, as_it is 
ouly by the frequent hearing of familiar master- 
pieces of the great composers, performed in the best 
manner possible, that the mind is educated, through 
the ear, to a due appreciation of whatever is intrin- 

sically good, and therefore lasting, in musical Art. 
|” Such of the audience as were familiar with Men- 
| delssohn’s Symphony in C minor solely from the 
| perusal of the foreign edition, must have’ felt con- 
| siderable surprise on hearing the Scherzo in@ minor, 
two-four time, from the stringed Octett, Op. 20, sub- 
| stituted for the original Minuetto Allegro Molto in 
| C minor, six-four time: this substitution was how- 
| ever made by the composer himself when it was 

performed for the first time in England at one of 
‘the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, on the 
occasion of his first visit to this country in the year 





1829, That a work displaying such: masterly ela- 
boration and maturity of idea should have been 
the composition of a youth in his fifteenth year 
is not a little surprising ; but our surprise is in- 
creased on finding, on unmistakeable evidence, that 
twelve compositions ofa similar character had 
already preceded it, this being marked in. Men- 
delssohn’s own handwriting as Sinfonia No, 13, 
and dated March, 1824.. Where the literary re- 
mains of an author are in question, and the fame 
of a great man is likely to be imperilled from an in- 
judicious publication of inferior works; a certain 
| amount of discretionary power, must necessarily be 
| vested in the trustees, to publish or withhold as they 
, think fit; but in the present instance, the unani- 
| mous opinion of all musical connoisseurs is so de- 
| cided against ‘the overstrained caution of Mendels- 

sohn’s trustee; that we thimk the latter would do 
; well to afford some opportunity of coming to a pro- 
perconclusion as to the real meritsiof the suppressed 
; compositions; if the work’ performed:ion Monday 
| last be taken as a sample of those which have pre- 
‘ceded it, there need be: little hesitation as to the 
| course to be pursued. 

Beethoven's eighth symphony, Op. 93, is, in' our 
opinion, inferior in point of merit to its companions, 
and certainly contains fewer striking beauties. Of 
the four movements of which this symphony con- 
sists, the Allegretto Scherzando is the most piquant 
and pleasing. It was most admirably played through- 
out by the band, whose powers ‘were) besides most 

| satisfactorily tested. by, Cherubini’s overture to 
“ Anacreon,” and Beethoven's Fest-ouverture, 
“Weihe des Hauses,” Op. 124, a work’ possessing a 
peculiar significance and interest, as coming between 
| the almost impracticable “Mass: in D, Op, 123, and 
the equally: unmanageable Choral Symphony, Op. 
125, all three works. being written about the year 
1823, when the great, “ tone-poet,” was in his fifty- 
second year, 

The elaborate and ‘classical, Violin Concerto. of 
Herr Molique, who was himself present on the oc- 
casion, founda most able interpreter in Herr Lud- 
wig Strauss, a performer of the very first class, both 
| as regards purity of style and mechanical perfection 
of execution. Herr Ludwig Strauss, though ‘only 
twenty-six years of age; holds the honourable ap- 
pointment of Concert-Master at Frankfort. A na- 
tive of Hungary, he received his, musical education 
at, the Conservatoire, Vienna, studying under the 
superintendence of the celebrated Joseph Bohm, the 
instructor of Ernst and Joachim, Herr Strauss made 
his, début in this country at one of Mr. Ella’s con- 
certs in May, and at once established his position as 
a classical violinist of a very high order of merit. 
Another instrumental solo performance was that of 
Mr. Alexander Rowland, in whose hands the contra- 
basso, the most unwieldy, one would imagine, of 
musical instruments, seéms to present no difficulties 
at all in handling. At every pause between the 
different parts of Mayseder’s Concerto, Mr. Rowlaud 
was most warmly. applauded. ‘The Air from the 
“+ Cosi fan tutte,” and the Recitative and Aria from 
“ Jessonda,” were sung by Signor Gardoni and Miss 
Augusta Thomson respectively, both subsequently 
joining in the duett from “Tl Conte Ory.” 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


The performance of Rossini’s masterpiece, “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” will doubtless be considered as the 
great musical event of the present season ; the only 
positive novelty, Verdi's “ Bollo in Maschera,” being 
of far too insignificant a character to endanger its 
claims to pre-eminence and popularity. Partly 
owing to its extreme length, and partly to the want 
of skill in arranging the libretto, and adapting the 
situations of the principal characters, this opera has 
never experienced in England a very warm _recep- 
tion, though its merits were always ungradgingly 
allowed. At the same time, it must be allowed 
that we were always very far removed from that 
state of mental imbecility with which the Neapoli- 
tans must be credited when they refused to. acknow- 
ledge in it any beauties whatever, and even went so 
far as to hiss it off the stage at the San Carlo, Al- 
though Mr. Gye has this year no fear of a riyal be- 
fore his eyes, the strictest attention has been given 
to every detail, the cast being unusually strong, 
the scenery very pretty and effective, and the dresses 
rich, handsome, and picturesque. We need hardly 
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perhaps add that the orchestra is, to all intents and 
purposes, perfect, and unassailable on the side of 
criticism, 

In spite of the fascinations of the ballet, the 
charming Tyrolienne, the scene in the market-place 
where the father is compelled to shoot at the apple 
on his son’s head, in the third act, and the electri- 
fying “ Corriam, voliam,” of the fourth, it is im- 
possible not to feel that the interest of the whole 
has ecme to, a elimax at the close of the second 
act, where the united mountaineers’ shout aloud, 
in answer to the question of Walter, “All armi!” 
after they have taken an oath to avenge their wrongs, 
and wildly called, down the curses of Heaven upon 
their tyrant and oppressor... Such is the overpower- 
ing effect of this musical. climax ‘upon the mind 
that, to quote the eloquent words of a modern writer, 
“to me, at least, the whole machinery of orchestra, 
and footlights, canvas, chalet, and glacier of plank, 
fades ‘away ; and I hear the march of. a mighty 
people, ‘unconquerable in the force of a noble ob- 
ject !” 

To linger oyer the individual beauties of this che /- 
d'ruvre,—the well-known overture, with its charm- 
ing Nanz des vaches and inspiriting finale, the tran- 
quillizing chorus— 

‘CK il ciel sereno, 
Sercno.d il giorno,” 
in the first act; the chorus of ‘hutitsmen ; the love- 
song of Matilda, 


“Selva opaca, deserta brughiera ;"' 


the duett. between Matilda and her lover, ‘Arnold; 
the trio and finals. in the second: act ; the delightful 
Tyrolienne in the third act; the far-famed “Corriam” 
(suivez-moi),,.and.ihe ‘martial: and soul-inspiring 
chorus with which the opera concludés— 


“ 7 boschi, i monti; e Ta cittd 
‘Alzin tonatite tin grido solo 
Pe’ .cieliy ¢ tu spiegasti il volo, 
Vittoria ¢ liberta;)— 
to linger over and: expatiate upon these several 
er would carry: us far beyond all ‘reasonable 
imits of. space ; it must) suffice merely to’ point 
them out .as, worthy. of: especial attention ‘and ad- 
miration, 

The part ‘of Guglielmo Tell-is well sustained by 
M. Faure, who, both as an actor and as a singer, 
shows himself equal to eyery, occasion ; and Signor 
Tamberlik is equally suited for the réle of Arnold, 
which, while it makes no great,.demands upon his 
powers as actor, affords him fayourable)opportunities 
for the display ‘of, his. magnifieent. voice... Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho as Matilde, and Mme. Rudersdorff 


as Jenmy, the son of the hero, were highly efficient | 


—so far, at least, as the nature of ,their respective 
parts permitted ; the latter, in the scene of the third 
act, enacting her part with considerable feeling and 
pathos. The remaining characters, Ldina'ge, Walter, 
(Cressler, and the Fisherman, were, all satisfactorily 


Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and—Herr Formes. | synary tendencies of his-client, and a warm discus- 


The usual series of operatic concerts commenced | 
yesterday, and the managers announce that at each 
of them either Mme. Grisi or Mme. Miolan-Car- 
valho will make her appearance; furthermore, that 
Mme. Grisi will take her farewell (?) of the English 
public at the last of these concerts. 

Another candidate for public favour made her pri- 
vate début on Wednesday evening last, before a full 
and fashionable audience—Miss Fanny Partridge. 
The fair vocalist gave her two songs, Schuhert’s 
“Ungeduld,” and “Cari Luoghi,” from “ Linda di 





Chamounix,” with considerable taste and expres- 
sion; and she afterwards joined Mr. Matthison in a | 
duett by Balfe, and took part in the quartett “ Dormi 
pur,” by Flotow. The only classical ikeheomeniaLi 
piece was Beethoven’s Trio in D major, Op..70, ad- | 
mirably executed by Herr Derfiel, Herr Deichman, 
and Mons. Paque. Mr. Alberto Lawrence and Miss 
Witkinson aided in the vocal department, and Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz concluded the whole performance. 

The following concerts were also given during the 
present week ;—that by M. Melchor Winter, at, Myd- 
delton Hall ; Miss Stabbach, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms; Mme. Puzzi’s Matinége Musicale, on Thurs- 
day, at the same place; and the Vocal Association, 
at St. James’s Hall, on the same evening. 


HAYMARKEFT. 


A new comedy in three acts, from the pen of Mr. 
Stirling Coyne, was produced for the first time on 
Monday, April. 22nd, at the Haymarket Theatre. 
It is entitled “ Black Sheep,” and is decidedly one of 
the inost successful works of this popular playwright, 

Herbert Lester (Mr. Howe), a young painter, isin 
love with a pretty but penniless governess, Jthel,' 
Maynird (Mrs. C. Young), . The course jof their 
true love is, however, warped by the appearance on 
the stage of Lady Barbican (Mrs. Wilkins), a rich 
City widow, who has fallen in love with /ferbert, 
and endeavours to: provoke ‘him ‘to a declaration by 
continually frequenting his studio for the purpose 
of having her portrait taken. While totally wa 
, moved by her charms, Ilerbert cannot, but acknow- 

ledge her kindness ;, but some, unfortunate freedoms 

upon the part of the widow. raise a considerable 
| storm of jealousy in the mind of the fair /:the/,,the 
| result of which is that the engagement is entirely 
| broken. Immediately preceding this unfortunate 
) rupture, however, Wthel has, by the. will of a rich 
Indian merchant to whom she had ;showm;some: 
slight but graceful attentions, inberited a large for- 
tune; and the fact of this accession of wealth! 
operates as an additional barrier to a reconciliation, | 
between the-lovers, as JZerbert fears thut his motives | 
;inay consequently be misinterpreted. This sud- | 

denly-acquired fortune of Hthels exposes her to the | 

machinations of two“ black sheep,” equally unprin- 
| ¢ipled in heart, but widely differing. in, ontward | 


| characteristics,., One of these. is..a, lawyer, .Jucob | 

















filled by Mme. Tagliafico, and Signors: Formes, |: Mortmain (Mr. Rogers), and the other is a fat and! 


sion ensues between. the two black sheep, in which 
mutual expressions of appreciation of each other’s 
motives are bandied about with refreshing candour. 
Bunny has, however, discovered that the benefactor 
of Ethel was, in fact, the father of JZerbert Lester, 
who had been. separated by accident from his wife 
and child, and believed them dead and himself with- 
out a legitimate inheritor of his wealth. The proofs 
of these facts Bunny has in his pocket, and shows 
the lawyer that if once the young lady should be in- 
formed of her wrongful detentionof the property from 
her former lover, her high spirit would induce her at 
once to relinquish it. The awyer sees the force of 
the statement, and accordingly the philanthropist is 
bought off by the patio of a considerable sum, to 
be paid him on the morning of the marriage of the 
young lady with Hardpace. And now behold these 
two worthy pair of scoundrels in league; but, fortu- 
nately for the young lady, Yom Shorter (Mr. Comp- 
ton) overhears the whole of this charming plot, and 
as Lester is a friend of his, he reserves his Eowihage 
to avail himself of itat a suitable opportunity. The 
other difficulty in the way of this proposed mar- 
riage, in the shape of Mthel’s love for Lester, whom 
in her jealousy she had ¢ast off; is fast being got 
over, by means sufficiently familiar upon the stage. 
Lady Barbican, on the one hand, and Mf. Jlardpace, 
on the other, are played off against each other; and 
a little additional difficulty is gotup by /erbert, who 
in his rage at sesing the intimacy between his Hthe? 
and /Tardpace, engages in play and loses a sam which 
he can only pay by the aid of the widow, He then 
writes a proposal to Lady, Barbican, and Ethel ac- 
cepts the offer of Dighy Lardpace. ). These last 
events, however, all take place.at:a ball, in the house 
of Mortmain; and here the talent and knowledge 
of IZr. Shorter become. of service, ..He makes Mr. 
Bunny drunk, and. obtains from him the proofs of 
Ethel's benefactor being the father of Herbert. He 
misdirects the letters of J/erbert, and causes the 
astonished lady to receive a defiance to mortal com- 
bat, while the no less perpiexed aristocrat, who has 
kindly fleeced I/erbert of his money, receives a letter 
from him, breathing soft vows of affection and a 
proposal of marriage. Lastly, he tells ‘thel the 
secret, of the will, and that young lady of course 
immediately restores the property to Z/erbert.. The 
mistakes are all cleared up, and a happy denouement, 
skilfully brought about, concludes the piece. It 
was throughout successful : scenery and acting were 
ood and the points all told with effect upon a; full 

jouse.”’ Mr. Buckstone was. admirable in. his. per- 


; sonation of the greasy philanthropist, and nothing 


could surpass the rich roll of his voice in his solicita- 
tions for donations to his various charities. Mr. 
Compton. also, ‘as ‘Zom Shorter, the dancing mai 
and clerk to Wortmata, was very excellent. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tagliafico, Neri-Baraldi respectively —Ou Tuesday, |‘wnctuous but equally dangerous character, dressed | 


An academy for the gratuitous inusical education 
the first night of its 





erection of the new Opera House,. the overture, 
most spiritedly played, was encored from all parts 
of the house; and it is not unlikely that this will 
continue to be the case during the.representations 
of this opera; some steps, however, must be taken 
to bring the opera to an earlier close, as we are quite 
eure that the extreme length of the whole perform- 
ances and consequent fatigue will tend to interfere 
with its success, 

The house was crowded to excess in all parts, and 
the most enthusiastic reception accorded to the re- 
production of this opera, the principal actors, in par- 
ucular, being summoned more than once before the 
curtain, 

On the Saturday previous, the evening to which 
“ Guglielmo Tell” was first of all postponed, “ Ri- 
goletto” was performed, with the additionof the last 
act of the “ Favorita.” 


CONCERTS OF THY WEEK. 


The commencement of the new season at the 
Crystal Palace has been inaugurated this week with 
a performance, on a large scale, of Haydn’s *Crea- 


tion,” there being nearly three thousand performers | 


in all. The solo parts were undertaken by Mlle. 
Tietjeus (this being her first essay in oratorio music), 


ecornane here. s:nce the | 


in a suit of black, of most ultra-Spurgeonesque de- | of the youth of both sexes, has been founded at St. 
) scription, and describing himself asa philanthropist. | Petersburg by Prince Youssoupoff, a distinguished 
| This character, who rejoices in the name of Bunny, | amateur violinist and ‘composer of works for that 
|: the reader will easily believe, falls to;the lot of Mr. | instrument. The direction of the establishment is 
| Buckstone. Mortmain, availing himself of his posi- , confided to M. Eugtne Garcia. 
| tion as executor to Hthel under her guardian’s will, | A work: on the phenomena of the voice in con- 
| invites her to his house, that. he may devour his | nection with singing, or Phoncrtion, as it is termed 
prey at leisure.. Chance throws him npon'a dissi-'|' by the author, has been read by M. Bataille before 
pated young lady-killer and man of fashion, the | the Academy of Sciences, and referred to a com- 
| Lon. Dighy Ilardpace (Mx, Villiers)..' The lawyer, | mittee, consisting of the following members—Flou- 
knowing that. he is overwhelmed with debts, buys | rens, Claude Bernard, and Longet. 
up, for a sum merely nominal, alarge amount of} A concert for the benefit of M. Alary was given 
| his bills, and. so constitutes himself the largest on Wednesday, at’ the Opéra Contique. “A new 
| creditor. He then proposes to J/ardpace that he | opera by this conrposer is shortly to be brought out 
| shall marry the], which proposal is. eagerly | at the same theatre, entitled “Lia Beauté du Diable.” 
| clutched at by that. gentleman, and out of -her for- | — At a recent Séance Musicale, held in Paris, a very 
tune Morimain is to. be paid the full-amount of | interesting feature Was the performance of the 
| debts so cheaply purchased. Some difliculties, how-'| several morceaux contributed to the Goria-Album 
| ever, stand in the way of this desirable arrangement. | by MM. Marmontel, Magnus, Kruger, Léfébure- 
The first consists in Mr. Bunny, the philanthropist, | Wély, Ketterer, Pfeiffer, Delioux, and others; the 
| who is anxious to secure for himself the large | entire work is published for the benefit of Mme. 
amounts which the kindness of Athel prompts her | Goria, the widow of the deceased pianist, 
| to give to the many societies for the relief of imdi- | The opera of “Charles VI,” the performance of 
gence, for which Jf, Burny is the philanthropic | which was forbidden at Bordeaux, has been also in- 
canvasser, and the spoils of which go far towards | terdicted at Marseilles. , 
| sustaining him in his prosperous career of benevo- | At the grand annual musical festival held at 
lence. The lawyer, however, opposes these eleemo- Kénigsberg, the performances this year will com- 
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prise Handel's oratorio, “Samson,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “‘ Elijah,” besides a concert of miscellaneous 
music. 

Mr. Jacques Offenbach, with his troupe of actors 
from the Bouffes Parisiens, is about to leave Paris 
towards the end of the present month, for Germany, 
in order to give a series of representations of Le 
Pont des Soupirs, which has been so successful in 
Paris. 

All perambulating musicians are, it is said, to be 
put down in Paris. Mr. Charles Babbage is proba- 
bly of opinion that a similar course might be profi- 
tably adopted in England, If only a fine were 
imposed on those who played wrongly, or out. of 
tune, as, we believe, is customary in some parts of 
the Continent, society at large would be no incon- 
siderable gainer by the change, 

Bellini’s opera “ Norma” has lately been: given 
at the Grand Opéra for the first. time this season, 
with Mme. Penco in the principal part, A young 


Swedish vocalist, a pupil of Masset, at the Con- 
servatoire, Mlle. Eunequist, who has already exhi- | 


bited her powers at:some of the concerts, made her 


début in the character of Adalgisa, under the as- | 


sumed name of Biondini, 

M. Cogniard, Director of the Variétés, is about to 
bring an action for libel against M. Jaime, the 
younger, who\has accused him of working at the 


pieces brought out there, in direct violation of his 


engagements, 


We have to record the destruction of another 
theatre by fire, that of the Théatre des Nouveautés, 
at Brussels. At a performance given in one of the 
other theatres, for the benefit of those who had suf- 
fered from the fire, Mme. Medori, who had so re- 
cently quitted Barcelona, on the destruction of the 
Lyceum Theatre, gave her gratuitous services, 


The series of Concerts Musard, given in the 
Champs Elysées, were resumed on the Ist of 
May. 


At a banquet given recently by the Count de | 
Morny to the most distinguished representatives of | 


the Arts, Painting, Sculpture, and Musie, the fol- 


lowing eminent individuals were present :—Auber, | 


Félicien David, Offenbach, Léfébure-Wély, Prince 
Poniato#ski, and M, About. 


Amongst the concerts given at Paris during the | 
last week have been those of Mlle. Anna Meyer, 


Mme. Mattman, pianistes; Adolphe Fetis, Auguste 
Durard, organists; Luigi Ruiz, vocalist; and MM. 
Sarasate, Léon Jacquard, Edouard Colonne, Armin- 
gaud, and Mile. Amélie Bido, violinists, 


A private performance of an unpublished comedy 
of Léon Gozlan was recently given at Paris, in 
which the two principal characters were sustained 
by Mme. Plessy and M. Bressant; and an operetta, 
“Le Feu sous la Neige,” the composition of an ama- 
teur, M. d’Indy, was represented at the residence of 
the Count de Nieuwerkerke, Mme. Gayeaux Saba- 
tier undertaking the chief dle. 


Neithardt, the Director of the Cathedral Choir at 
Berlin, died in that city on the 18th of last month, 
in the sixty-eighth year of hisage. He was born at 
Schleitz, the chief town of the principality of Reuss- 
Schleitz, standing on the little stream of the Wis- 
senthal, not far from the right bank of the Saale. 
After serving inthe military campaigns of 1813-1815, 
he finally established himself at Berlin, where he re- 
ceived lessons in musical composition from the re- 
nowned Zelter, the instructor of Mendelssohn, In 
1843, on the establishment of the Dom-chor, or Ca- 
thedral Choir. at Berlin, he was appointed Professor 
of Singing, and subsequently Director.’ Neithardt 
is a tolerably voluminous composer, upwards of one 
hundred of his compositions, chiefly vocal, having 
been already printed. 

Mme, Prévost, an actress of some standing at the 
Opéra Comique, is dead. 

M. Achille Riquier, an excellent artist, also from 
the Opéra Comique, who had retired only recently 
from his profession, is dead, from a sudden attack 
of rheumatic gout. 

The report that Renard, the admirable tenor, is 
dead, is unfounded. He is seriously ill, but confident 
hopes are entertained of his recovery. 


A new opera, “ Le Conte de Santarem,” hab 
represented at Leipsic with tolerable success. 


At a concert given lately at Copenhagen, where 
the violinist, Max, performed for the first time, be- 
sides a symphony by Niels Gade, a new work by a 
Danish composer, Matthison Hansen, Psalm 130, for 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, was performed. 


which is announced by Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
| Son, as about to take place in the course of the pre- 
sent season. Mr. Cole has amassed his literary eu- 
| riosities and treasures during the last forty years, 
and has been an enthusiast in hispursuit. The col- 
lection of original documents which he has brought 
together is particularly rich in papers illustrative of 
| the Scottish Rebellion and the conduct of Flora 


The season at the Théitre Italien, Paris, which | Macdonald, and their value ‘has: been recognized by 
has now come to its close, is uaderstood to have | Lord Stanhope. . Mr.'Cole has'also thrown ¢conside- 
been very remunerative to the manager, M. Calzado. | rable. light on the characters and careers of Lady 
Several artistes of eminence, amongst whom we re- | Hamilton, the'poet Cowper, Alexander Pope, Lord 
cognize the familiar names of Graziani, Mario, | Nelson, &c., by the various. documents which he has 


Mmes. Penco, Marini, take their leave of the Pa- 
risian public, reappearing in various quarters of the 
world. Siguor Graziani is about to start for St. Pe- 





Mme, Penco has an engagement with Mr. Gye, at 
| Covent Garden, and Mario (if report speaks truly) 
| is likely to form an engagement. at the same house: 
| The next season of the Théatre Italien, Paris, will 
commence under fayourable anspices;,M. Calzado 
having engaged four prime dunne; the place of. Si- 
gnor Graziani will be filled by Beneventano ; the re- 
maining principal artistes are Badiati and Zucchini, 
| Mario has already taken his leave of the Parisian 
public, and is row in London,.with a view, it is ru- 
moured, of entering into an engagement with Mr. 
Gye. 

It is interesting to read in foreign journals of a 
| representation of Rossini’s “ Barbiere di. Seviglia ” 
at the Imperial Theatre of Dolma-Baktche, Con- 
stantinople, by a company of Mussulman_ artists, 
The performance took place very recently, and was 
honoured by the presence of the Sultan, his court, 
and most of the diplomatic corps. 


A piece has been brought out lately at the Folies 
| Dramatiques, and. utterly condemned: ‘The name 
| of this unfortunate dramatic production is) “ Les 
| Piliers de Cafe.” 


The ballet of “ Graciosa,” notwithstanding its ex- 
cellence, is considered by the habitueés of the opens far 
| too short ; and a divertissement, entitled “ Le Marché 
| des Innocents,” the duration of which is about half 

an hour, is to be produced towards the latter end of 
| May, when Mile. Emma Livry’s engagement is ter- 
| minated: ‘The ballet—of Russian origin—has been 

adapted for the French stage by M. Petipa, and 
| Mme. Petipa will sustain the onerous task of sup- 
porting it. The music is written by M. Cesare 
Pugni. 
| There is some talk of a revival of Gliick’s “ Al- 
| ceste” for Mme. Viardot ; her success in the ‘Or- 
| phée ” of the same composer leaves little room for 
| doubting the result of the experiment. 


At the Cirque Impérial, a drama, of a military 
| and national character, entitled “Les Chevaux du 
| Carrousel,” is to be produced towards the end of the 
| month, 








MISCELLANEA. 


_— 


Some important book sales are announced for the 
coming week: Among these we note the sale of 
the library of the late Richard Ford, Esq., author of 
the well-known handbook for travellers in Spain. 
This library, which, in the department of Spanish 
literature, is one of the most interesting that has 
been brought before a London public for some years 
past, will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son on Thursday and Friday next. On the follow- 
ing Wednesday the same firm will dispose of a valu- 
able architectural and general library, the property 
of the late Mr. George Bailey, curator of the Soane 
Museum. Messrs. Wentworth and Son will also 
sell by auction, onthe 15th instant and following 
days, at Cambridge, the library of the late Dr. Do- 
naldson, of Trinity College. This valuable library 
includes many most important philological works, 
and is especially rich in Sanskrit and other Oriental 
literature. 


will compare, in point of interest, with that of the 





autograph collection of Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A,, 


tersburg, after paying a short visit to this country ; , 


} 


, Saved from destruction and added ‘vo’ his literary 
, treasures. 


A meeting for the admission. to Degrees in. the 
University of London will. be held on Wednes- 
i day, the 15th of May, at 2 p.m., at, Burlington 
' House. 


| The anniversary meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society was held on Wednesday afternoon in 
) the Council-Chamber, South Kensington. Amongst 
the members present were, Lord Llanover, the Bi- 
( shop of Winchester, Colonel Higgins, and Mr. H. M. 
Hope. It appeared from the report, that the ar- 
rangements in connection. with the new gardens 
would probably not be completed by the ‘Sth of 
June; but notwithstanding this, the Council felt 
, bound to open them on that day, even if it were 
‘ expedient to close them for a short time afterwards. 
| The expenses had been, and, to complete the works, 
| must be great, and the Council found it’ necessary 
to apply for authority to raise’ by debentures ‘a sum 
of £10,000, in addition to that of £40,000, which 
‘was already sanctioned by the Society. This au- 
| thority was granted by the. Fellows at a special 
| meeting held on the 19th of April; and such was 
the feeling entertained of the ee of the So- 
| ciety, that in less than fortnight more than dowble 
| the sum required was offered,although ‘the loan 
| was never advertised for. It was announeed that 
| her Majesty would be unable to open the ‘grounds 
/on the 5th of June, but that Prince Albert and 
‘ other members of the Royal Family would be pre- 
| sent. 


|. Death has lately removed from us Mrs. Baillie, 
| the last: surviving sister of Johanna Baillie, who 
| died a few days since at her residence at Hampstead, 
| having completed her hundredth year, and having 
| retained the full use of all her faculties until within 
Ya very short time of her decease. She was the 
) daughter of a Scottish clergyman and Professor of - 
) Divinity, and was born at a manse in Lanarkshire, 
in 176). Hor sister Johanna died at Hampstead in 
| February, 1851, aged eighty-eight ; and her brother, 
Dr. Matthew Buillie, the eminent anatomist, who 
was for so many years Physician to the Princesses 
Charlotte and Amelia, died in 1823. Althoagh not 
| herself a poetess or an historian, Mrs. Baillie was 
| well known in that literary cirele which for many 
years had its centre in the house of herself and her 
| Sister, at Hampstead, and in virtue of that associa- 
tion she may be allowed to claim the tribute of a 
| few brief lines in owr columns. 


, Amongst Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s an- 
, nouncements are, Caste Considered, under its Moral, 
Social, and Religious Aspects (being the Le Bas 
Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge for the 
Year 1860): by Arthur J. Patterson, B.A., of Tri- 
nity College. An abridged translation of the /Jito- 
padesa, by Mr, Edwin Arnold ; a second edition o¢ 
Man and his Dwelling-Place ;» and Japan, th 
| Amoor, and the Pacific ; a Voyage of Circumuavi 
| gation in the Imperial Russian Corvette ‘ Rynda 
| in 1858-59-60, by Henry Arthur Tilley. 


| A work on the Syrian massacres, written by Mr. 
| J. Lewis Farley, the well-known author of Zwo 
| Years in Syria, is announced for publication by 

essrs. Bradbury and Evans. Mr. Farley is, and 
has long been, a resident at Constantinople; and, 
rom his position there, is no doubt able to command 
good information. 


Perhaps the most notable feature in the maga- 


Among approaching literary sales, perhaps few zines for the current month is the commencement of 


a story by Mrs. Stowe in the Cornhill, entitled 
“ Avnes of Sorrento.” If we may judge from the 
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instalment already before us, Mrs. Stowe is coming 
out in a very different style of fiction from that 
which first created her reputation. “Agnes of 
Sorrento” is to appear simultaneously in America. 


Messrs, Hurst and Blackett have just published 
another volume of their admirable “ Standard Li- 
brary.” It is a reprint of Mrs. Gretton’s nglish- 
woman in Italy, a work which won golden opinions 
from all sides at the time of its first appearance. Its 
republication in its present form is highly oppor- 
tune. 


We regret to notice the death of Herbert Cole- 
ridge, Esqg,, which took place last week, at his resi- 
dence in Chester Place, Regent’s Park, the cause of 
death being consumption, from which he had long 
suffered, Mr, Coleridge was the grandson of 8. T. 
Coleridge. He was educated at. Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1852, taking double first-class honours. 
To the last his interest was centred im the new 
English Lexicon which. is being prepared by the 
Philological Society, and. of which he’ was editor. 
We trust he found that “the labour we delight in 
physics pain,” as almost to the day of his death he 
was engaged in his labours of correction and anno- 
tation, He has appointed F. J. Furnivall, Esq., his 
literary executor, and upon that gentleman will now 
devolve the somewhat arduous responsibilities of the 
editorship of this important work. 


We regret to have to chronicle the death of Miss 
Anne Elizabeth Baker, authoress of the well-known 
Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases, 
which happened on the 22nd ult., at Northampton, 
at the age of 74, Miss Baker was the sister of the 
late Mr, George Baker, the laborious author of the 
History of Northamptonshire, a work which has ob- 





tained far more than local fame, and which will 
for ever remain a proof of the industry, laborious 
research, and talent of the author. In the compila- | 
tion of this work Mr. Baker was greatly aided by | 
his sister, who was his usual companion. in the va- 
rious visits paid by him to the houses of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the county, from whose family 
archives very much of the Histery of Northampton- 
shire was prepared; and in this undertaking Miss 
Baker acquired those habits of inquiry and that fa- 
cility of composition for which she was so distin- 
guished, “At a later period of her life, Miss Baker 
undertook the compilation of the Glossary of North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases, which was pub- 
lished in 1854, and was then very favourably re- 
ceived by the press. The deceased lady, though a | 
dissenter in her religious convictions, was a fervent | 
admirer of the architecture of the Northamptonshire 
churches, and exerted herself most industriously in 
the restoration of St. Peter’s Church, Northampton, 
in which parish she lived and died. 


On Friday evening next, May 10, Mr. T. A. Trol- 
lope will deliver a lecture before the Post Office 
“Library and Literary Institution,” on “The Pre- | 
sent State of Italy.” 


There is a paragraph in the Times of Saturday 
last, copied from the Civil Service Gazette, stating 
that the appointment of Resident Engraver to the 
Mint is vacant, through the superannuation of Mr. 
James Wyon. It goes on to state, that it is an 
honourable post, and requires a first-rate artist to 
engrave the dies for the coinage, &c. &e. This will 
startle a good many of the friends of Mr. Leonard 
Charles Wyon, the engraver and. modeller to her 
Majesty’s Mint; and it may be as well to let the 
public know how much truth and how much error 
is contained in the paragraph. Mr. James Wyon, a 
distant relation of the late and of the present en- 
graver, has been, through ill health, unable to per- 
form his duties for more than a year. His office 
was to superintend the multiplying of the dies re- 
quired for the coinage. The “modeller and en- 
graver,” Mr. Leonard Charles Wyon, prepares the 
originals, and from these thousands of dies are pro- 
duced, which the “ resident engraver ’’ has carefully 
to examine, to make each letter of the inscription 
perfect, to see that they are properly hardened, &c. 
&c. His appointment is, therefore, a mechanical 
one, though, of course, it requires some practice to 





perform cfliciently. 








(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
CHEAP FRENCH WINES. 
To the Editor. 

Srr,—As some statements have been made to the preju- 
dice of French Wines, which are likely in consequence to 
mislead the public, I beg the favour of your allowing me to 
give the following information, as extracted from the Official 
Returns of the Board of Trade, showing the quantities im- 
ported and retained for home consumption for the last three 
years ending December 31, 1860 :— 


TIuporTep. TAKEN FoR Home Consumption. 
Gallons. Gallons, 
1858 ... 623,041 571,993 
1859 - 1,010,888 695,913 
1860 ... 2,445,159 1,125,599 


Comparing the first three months of the present year with 
the corresponding period of last year, the quantities upon 
which duty was paid stand thus :— 

Gallons, Gallons, 

1860 242,993 “ss 1861 669,097 
Showing an increase for three months only of no less than 
426,104 gallons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having done me the 
honour of quoting me in the House of Commons as selling 
good sound French Wine at 14s. per dozen (bottles included), 
I venture to append extracts of letters which I have received, 

“11, Downing Street, Whitehall, S.W., 
“Mareh 19, 1861. 

**Sin,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer desires me to 
thank you for your letters, and te call your attention to the 
letter in the Times (signed * Sitiens’) respecting your Wine. 


“Tam, &c¢., 
“H.R. Williame, Esq. “C.L. RYAN.” 


“Il, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
“23rd March, 1861. 
“Sin,—I am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that he has no objection whatever to your stating 
that he alluded to your wine.” 


“Tam, &e., 
“TT. R. Williams, Esq. “C.L. RYAN.” 


I beg only to observe, in conclusion, that with a good 
sound wine at the price quoted, there must be a growing 
demand for the light wholesome wines of France; anid 


should we be favoured with a good vintage this year, there , 
is every reason to believe that, from the greatly-extended | 


cultivation,of the vine in France, a reduction upon the pre- 
sent price may be looked for during the coming year. 
T am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. R. WILLIAMS, 
112, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C. 


No. 149 (2809).—N'™ Senne. 


——— 
E LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 


friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 


St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid 24s, 
Bennes Cotes - 7 24s, 
St. Christolie - se 26s. 
St. Estephe nA 32s. 
Chiteau Leovill ,, P 66s. 
Chateau Latour ,, ms 96s. 





Champagne ” + 248., 36s., 38s., & 48s, 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 
Li. LESLIE and CO., 


London, February 4, 1861. 32, Fenchurch Street 





By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 


| FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!!—New Patent 
FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lights the 
| fire dustantly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 
placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a match, 
a brilliant fire is immediately made. ‘To hotel-keepers, 
institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 
| ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co. 
8, Duke Street, London Bridge, S.E. Sold by all grocers, 
| oilmen, ironmongers, ete.—Agents Wanted. 





} 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

AN UNPARALLELED CURE OF A BAD LEG.— 

F. Brey, gardener, 50, George's Grove, Holloway, was 

afflicted for twenty years by a bad leg, caused by a blow on 

| the shin, which ultimately fo-med itself into an angry wound. 

| He consulted several medical men, and tried almost every- 

| thing recommended by sympathizing friends, but without 

| effect. As a last resource he determined to give Holloway’s 

Ointment a trial, and, after persevering a few months, he 

was completely cured, and now enjoys perfect health. Very 

plain directions for the use of this inestimable medicine are 

affixed to each pot, so that the patient may become his own 
| doctor without the slightest risk. 





TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 


CLEAN AND PERFECT COPY OF 

i: THE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER, from July, 1852, to 

| December, 1853, strongly bound in six volumes, half-calfr 

neat, to be disposed of at an extraordinary low price. Fo- 

further particulars apply, by letter only, to T. B., Art 
| Journal Office, 204, City Road, London, E.C. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


AND ITS INFLUENCES. 





THE ART. 


JOURNAL, 


For May, Price 2s. 6d., 
Appear the following Engravings :— 
‘*THE ROYAL SISTERS,” from the Picture by J. Sant, 


At Buckingham Palace ; 


‘THE SNOW-STORM,” from the Picture by Turner, 


In the National Gallery; and 


‘ TEMPERANCE,” from the Statue by Wills Brothers. 


The Literary Contents include— 
AN EXAMINATION INTO THE ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED 


LORD. Parr V. By Tuomas Hearny. 


Tilustrated. 


BRITISH ARTISTS—T. S. COOPER, A.R.A. By James Darrorne. Illustrated. 
VANDYKE AND THE BEAUTY OF ROSENDAEL. By Watter Tuornsury. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.” 

RAMBLES OF AN ARCHZZOLOGIST. By F. W. Famnuotr, F.S.A. Illustrated, 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND ITS INFLUENCES. 

ORNAMENTAL WOOD-WORK. By Ropert Hust, F.R.S. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE HUDSON, FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


Tllustrated. &e., &e., &e. 





VIRTUE AND CO., 25, 


By B. J. Lossixe. 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 


Tue Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cramauay. 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese, Derury-CuAmmay,. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties.desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits fo be declared on Policies { 
effected prior to the 31st December, 1861, should make immediate application. 


divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent, per annum on the sums assured, or from | 


There have already been three 


30 to 100 per cent. on the premiwuns paid, without the risk of copartnership, 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured, 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, 
1,000- 397 10s. 
100 39 lis. 


Bonuses added. 


Amount payable up to Dee., 1854, 
£6,987 10s. 
1,397 10s. 
189: Iss, 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest seale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at.5 per cent. 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the Slst December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s, 0d., gl) of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 








DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


ALMER AND COS VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per 1b, manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from sme!l, a good colour, may be 
earried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a betterlight. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PaLMeR and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 


GUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in| 
iN a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 

Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 


directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s. money 
order or stamps. 


Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
preparation. 
“Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860. 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the complete suecess she derived from using his preparation, 
It was the means of removing the distigurement on. the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years,"* 


Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its eflicacy. 

ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Sx'n of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. | Price 38, 6d, and 
5s, Gd. per bottle. 


ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 














for restoring and beautifying the Human Huir, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches inva few weeks, 
Price 5s. per Pot. 


Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, London; Ratines 9 


and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool; | 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- | 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins 
Perfumer, 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, near 
Lonodn, 
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\ JHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD | 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

as inferior kinds are often substituted. 





| 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLaseow and Lonpox. 


\OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED by 
KEATING’S COUGE LOZENGES. 


Copy of a Letter from the late CoLoyen Hawker (the well” 
known author on “Guns and Shooting’), | “* Longparish 
House, near Whitchurch, Hants. Sir,—I cannot resist in- 
forming you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced 
by taking only afew of your LOZENGES. I had a cough 
for several weeks that defied: all that had: been prescribed 
for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about 
half a.small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only 
ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach 
or digestive organs. I am, Sir, your humble servant, P. 
HAWKER.—To Mr. Keatine, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard.” 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s, 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keratine, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists, 

N.B.—The value of the Lozenges may be estimated by 
the sale averaging Ten Tons annually. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 


Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 


A MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE | 
i and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, | 


with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 


vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice | 


in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 


eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. | 


J.L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 


Reviews orp THe Worx.— There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman, '—-Sun, Bvening Paper. 


“This is a very useful work; it describes the sourees of | 


those diseases which prodace decline in youth, or more fre- 


| quently, premature old age.”+—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
| 18 


858. 


gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 


testimony to the benetits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’'S PILLS, 


and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. | 


| Q@ W..SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 

| ¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 

| OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home nse, viz., Naval and Military uniforins, 

| and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 

} camp, barrack, cabin, aid colonial use, embracing every 

| varicty of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portinanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


j Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
| Woolwich. 


' HOR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
| Cornty to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
a few days you will receive a Correet Copy of your Armorial 
' Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s. ; in ‘Heraldic Colours, with 








written description, 6s,; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
| with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas' College, &c., 
&e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engrayings, 3s. Gd., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
| Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 
{ 





RMS, ' CRESTS, &e., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 78%. On Steel 

Die, 68, Initials, 1s. Gd.,per Letter, Book Plate, Engraved 

with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, ds. Postage and Registered 

Letter, ls. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 

Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lance, London, W.C. 


OLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O, Order the sizes will be sent 
to sélect from, T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 











QTAMP YOUR. OWN, PAPER — with 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s. ; 
Rest Make, 2is. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Siwker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 





AMILY ARMS, &e. —Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 63. ; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms bs, Arms 

Quartered, [npaled, and; Painted on. Vellum, according to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranborn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





WEDDING CARDS — For. Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. . 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.:B.—-All Orders exceuted 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
| Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane; London, W.C, 








| ry 

| (HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
H Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, se as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ma 
few hours, Initials, 1s. each ; Name, 2s. fd. ; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s,, with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
| Dr. Sheridan Mnspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, «c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to ro an 
them excellent; the letters are beautifally marked in a deep 
black colour, witheut blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain wnaltered, Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
| burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 

Plates are incerrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “ SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 


“ May U5th, 1854." 


~\pr + - All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
NORT ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS T. CULLETON, 2, Crabbours Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain | u. 

| remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 


Lane, London, W.C 
*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
a! at 5, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr, THOMAS 


FOWLER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C, 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET: 4, 5. and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, 2s follows:— 
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See! See) 2 | fe 
=e en3|38s| 23 | oss 
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Ses |5se| “Ss | £5 

aon H Bam a ve 
LagGdi£sdi£adj/£s4, 
12 Table Forks........../ 1130/2 40/2100/2150 
12 Table Spoons. | 213-0 |-2- 40/2100) 2150 
12 Dessert Forks [1 40/11220)1150;)1170 
12 Dessert Spoons........) 1 40} 1120 1150/1170 
12 Tea Spoons..........0++ 10160)1 20)1 50)1 70 

6 Egg Spoons, gilt) | . | e ” 
ee S| 0100/0136) 0150/0150 
2 Sauce Lac -/0 60/0 80/0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon........... }0 66)/0100)/0110}0120 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt 7 is + 
nth 0 SS tio 34 0 46;0 50/0 50 

oterd 9 | 

hs rea 0181/0 323 02610 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs) 0 26/0 36/)0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers) 1 40/1 76/)1100]1120 
1 Butter Knife..........., 0 26/0 56/0 60/0 70 
1 Soup Ladle... | 0100/0170 | 0170/1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter. | 0 33/0 46/0 50|0 56 
Total.....ssse00: | 9199 13 103 14.196 [16 40 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assertment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the Jargeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. Gd. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 
6s. ; carvers, 2s. €d.; black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECEs, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisit of work hip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s, 
to £33 10s, ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, axypj FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &e., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





[TERIOR OF MR. SPURGEON’S 

TABERNACLE. — ART-UNION OF LONDON 
PRIZEHOLDERS.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, 
price 4d., stamped 5d., contains: Fine View of the Interior 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle—Condition of Ediaburgh--- 
Colour on Statues and Round them—The Architecture of 
London—Full Report and List of Prizeholders, Art-Union 
of London Meeting—Lunatic Asylums—Haydn Festival— 
Law Notes—A Journey to Kew—The Coming Great Exhi- 
bition—Improvements of Dwellings—Furnished Houses— 
Church-building News—Provincial News—School-building 
News—Stained Glass, &c.—Office, 1, York Street, Covent 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 





ANDOVER SCHOOL.—Visitor—the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester; Warden—the Rev. F. V. 
Thornton; Head Master—the Rev. Thomas Gwynn (late 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College). BOYS are pre- 
pared for the public schools, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
non-members’ examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial life. Scholarships tenable at other public schools, 
and a nomination to Marlborough College, are given yearly 
after an examination by University examiners. Terms:— 
Head Master’s house, £40 and £45 a year; Second Master's 
house, £26 ayear. The next term begins on April 8. For 
further particulars apply to the Rev. Thomas Gwynn, Can- 
dover School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 
for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £50 to 
£35 per annum, on all new admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not havea retrospective effect. This 
suin includes Books, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c,, and instruction in German, which has lately been 
included in the general system of education, instead of being 
charged for as an extra. New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next. Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, respectively, is still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35. The Regulations, con- 
taining a statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 








+ 


3y Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary, 
New Cross, Kent, 8.E., Feb, 19, 1861. 


[pErosit BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 





COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do. 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 115a, REGEN'T STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. C. and A, OLDKIpGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


HE AQUARIUM.—Lioyn’s Practica. 
INsTRUCTIONS FOR TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH DEscrip- 
TIVE AND Prick List, 162 pages, and 101. Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. ALrorp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 
“Many manuals have been published upon Aquanta, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this." —T7he Era, October 14, 1860, 





PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L'Universel 
(Bruxelles). L'Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Illus- 
tration. Illustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt 0. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. I] Pieinon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

8S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free. 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Samve. H. Linpiey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 





ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. Hi. Jawes discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought oceurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
studied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was curéd and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens. 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magie, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivities and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. ‘The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s, per bottle. ‘Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and suceessfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to O, P, BROWN, No, 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand , London. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very libera 
in praise of Dr. IL. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly, 

“He RELIEVEs your SUFFERINGS DIsINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken mau, with his little daunghter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”—Atlas. 

“A Man or a THovusanp.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for cither consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds, Try it.’'"—Messenger’. 

“Ler THERE BE Ligut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Lignr, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract or CANNABIS 
Inpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of ; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves.""—Liverpool Paper. 

“ Poor Frau Morrarity.—The Almighty never made @ 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less; for ‘ while there is life there is hope,’ and a hopcless 
being would be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H, James's Ex- 
yract of Cannabis Inpica, Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. This medi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
ef the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Our earnest 
advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial. "—Birming- 
ham Paper. 
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